* 


i Dr. L. P. Jacxs, the well-known Principal of 
| Manchester. College, Oxford, has written an interest- 
fing and helpful book on Religious Perplexities, 
) Which is reviewed under ‘Literature.’ In his last 
| chapter he discusses the perplexities that are felt 
i about the Christian Religion. 


He admits the failure of Christianity, and deals 
# severely with Christian apologists who explain it 
Haway. Two reasons are given by apologists to 
| : account for the failure. One is that Christianity 
i has never been tried. The other is that the in- 
#/ fluence of moral or spiritual ideas is always slow 
Hi and gradual in its effects. Dr. Jacks calls these 
iH reasons ‘flagrant dishonesties,’ and this is the 
| only lapse from good taste in a book that is singu- 
}) larly fine in its tone and spirit. 


lj) Dr. Jacks’ own explanation is that the failure 

| has not been that of the Christian Religion, but of 
| a system that has been superimposed upon it. 
| And the perplexities that are felt about Christianity 
I are not about real Christianity, but about its 
| ‘entanglements.’ It has become entangled with 
| philosophies, with dogmatic systems, with political 
| ideas, with the vested interests of great institutions ; 
# and especially with the habits of mind which have 
Hi grown up with these things. ‘These entangle- 
‘ments are another name for our perplexities. 
They are so many and so deep that it becomes a 
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matter of difficulty to extract the original genius 
of Christianity.’ 


When we see this, and discover the true nature 
of Christianity, we are rid at once of all perplexity. 
There is nothing in it to be perplexed about. 
Christianity, in the official, or authorized, presen- 
tation of it, is a smothered religion. If you take 
it along with its encumbrances and unnatural 
alliances, you will find it a hopelessly perplexing 
thing, a thing which neither Reason nor Faith 
can accept. 


What then is Christianity ? When we turn to 
the first three Gospels we find it in its elemental 
purity. The Gospel is neither a sermon nor a 
treatise on religion; but a story, which tells how 
Christianity began in something that happened, 
in a deed that was done, in a life that was lived. 
There we touch the dynamic of Christianity. In 
the beginning was the deed: go thou and do like- 
wise. So presented, Christianity is not perplexing ; 
but quite the most convincing religion ever offered 
either to the intellect or to the heart. The religion 
of Jesus is the spirit of a great comradeship, with 
man and with God, and a call to us to make the 


same experiment. 


All through his argument Dr. Jacks summons 
his readers to adopt the heroic attitude to life, 
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for this is the solvent of religious perplexity. And 
Christianity is the supreme call to this heroism. 
It is very simple. It is reducible to two words : 
‘Follow me.’ But, while Christianity is as simple 
as that, it is by no means an easy religion. ‘It is 
the simplest and most difficult religion in the world,’ 
says Dr. Jacks. For you must follow not only 
by the shining shores of the Lake of Galilee, but 
into the Garden of Gethsemane and along the 
Via Dolorosa. 


The religion of heroism is to be found in Christi- 
anity. Yes,and in other religions also. ‘ Far be it 
from me to set up an exclusive claim for Christianity 
at this point. Any one who does that goes a long 
way towards forfeiting his title to be called a 
Christian. Let each of us look for truth where 
it is most accessible and where it speaks the 
language he best understands. For most of us 
here, Christianity has this advantage. It gives 
the sharpest point to the challenge of life as we 
know life.’ 

Such is the solution of Christian perplexities which 
Dr. Jacks offers. Two things may be said of it. 
It is too easy, and it is too difficult. It is too easy, 
because perplexity is felt mainly about one point 
which does not seem to have occurred to Dr. Jacks. 
Has God spoken to man in any final and conclusive 
way ? Has the silence of the eternal been broken 
in a fashion to which we can apply the words 
‘unique’ or ‘final’? Dr. Jacks would probably 
say, God has spoken everywhere and always, 
through all the great religious teachers. And we 
would all say the same. But we say it because 
‘in these last days He has spoken in His Son.’ 
If we can say.that Jesus is the Word, the expression 
of God’s whole being and of His will for man, the 
whole world is full of Him and all history is 
religious. 


But the solution of Dr. JacKs is too difficult also. 
It is the example of Jesus. That is religion. But 
is this a religion at all? Is it a gospel? Just in 
proportion as Jesus is great does His example 


cease to influence us. The example of One who 
lived in a totally different age from ours and in 
different conditions, and was a ‘supreme moral 
genius ’ is not likely to appeal to men. We cannot 
be surprised at the ‘ failure’ of Christianity if this 
is Christianity. Indeed, what is so surprising as 
to be quite inexplicable is the revolution it wotked © 
in the world and in human life. 


As a matter of fact, the example of Jesus was 
a power precisely because it was not a mere example. 
With it was the Spirit of holiness, the redeeming ~ 
and uplifting ministry of a living Saviour. The 
crucial fact in Christian belief is the fact of a risen 
Christ and the moral dynamic of the Spirit He has — 
sent into the hearts of men. This alone has made | 
the example of Jesus a creative force in human life. | 


There are religious questions we are keeping | 
back at present. We have to solve the greatest 
question of all, the Person of Christ. But in 1 
Christianity one question raises and one ques- | 
tion solves another. It may be unwise to isolate ’ 
in argument that which cannot be isolated in fact. 
Our doctrine of the Person of Christ may depend * 
upon our doctrine of Revelation. ‘ 


Professor Drown believes that it does. The 
Rev. Edward S. Drown, D.D., Professor in the § 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, : 
Massachusetts, has published a study of the Incar- ! 
nation in terms of modern thought, and called it 
The Creative Christ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). | 
In it he asks the question, ‘ How is God known ?’ 


God is known through revelation, is his answer. ° 
And by revelation he means experience. He is 
careful to explain that the knowledge of God is” 
not put on a plane by itself. ‘How does a child - 
come to know his mother? Only as the mother 
reveals herself to him. The child must have’ 


experience of his mother, experiences that come 
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| through sight, sound, touch. But through these 


}| sensations the mother reveals herself, and the 


}| child knows her care, her patience, her love. Our 
| friends reveal themselves to us through our senses, 
}\ and through our sensations we have experience of 
| what our friends really are.’ Experience and 
revelation are but different names for the same 
thing. 


| How is God revealed? Bynature? If so, He 
| cannot be a God of love, for nature is full of horrors, 
‘red in tooth and claw.’ Nature at best only 


partially reveals God. 


Is He revealed by impersonal means, in signs 
and omens, through the flight of birds, by the 
entrails of sacrificial victims? This was the belief 
And as the 
revelation was by impersonal means, so the concep- 
tion of the Deity was impersonal. In the N.T. there 
_ are isolated instances of such revelations—the main 
| revelation being very different—but Professor 
|) Drown lays little stress on them. There is the 
incident of the casting of lots to decide whom God 
chose to take the place of Judas. With regard 
to this he says, ‘the instance stands alone.’ St. 
Paul’s vision of the man from Macedonia ‘ cannot 
be separated from his waking thoughts and 


of the religions of Greece and Rome. 


In the O.T. the revelation is personal; it is 
through human life. ‘Of course the religion of 
Israel emerged only slowly from the nature religions 
among which it had its birth, and naturally we find 
traces of lower forms of thought; dreams and 
ecstatic visions play a part. But their part. is 
utterly subordinate to the belief that God was 
revealed in life. Through persons God’s word was 
spoken. And it came to persons not in remoteness 
of life, but as leaders of life. Moses, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah—these men were patriots and 
statesmen, men standing in the market-place, and 


|| proclaiming the Divine will of justice and righteous- 


“ness and truth? ‘And not only in individual 
prophets here and there came the word of God. , 


Israel felt that the whole nation was the means of 
God’s revelation, that God’s character was to be 
revealed in the upbuilding of a righteous common- 
wealth, where the justice and truth and mercy 
of God should form the basis of a human society 
reflecting and revealing the divine life.’ 


The revelation in the N.T. is essentially by one 
Life. ‘The gospel begins with the teaching of 
Jesus. And He becomes to His followers the 
essential contents of the message which He taught. 
The beginning of the apostolic preaching is that 
Jesus is the Christ. His followers find in Him 
the reality of the kingdom which is to manifest 
the ways of God. St. Paul resolved to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified. To 
him Christ is the image of the invisible God. To 
St. John He is the Word of God become flesh. 
No man hath seen God at any time; the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared Him. He that hath seen Him 
hath seen the Father.’ 


Christ is not the revelation of God in the sense 
that He reveals truths concerning God. That takes 
too low a view of revelation. The character, the 
purpose, the will of God are revealed in Christ Jesus. 
The Father is given in His Son. The incarnate 
Jesus is the Word become flesh. He is the God- 
man. It is the doctrine of the Incarnation. It 
is the doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


On What Authority? Dr. Knox has rewritten 
his last charge as Bishop of Manchester, and 
published it under this title (Longmans, Green & Co.; 
pp. 281, 7s. 6d.). Very definitely does he tell us 
for whom it is written, and for whom it is not. 
It is not for ‘those who accept their beliefs as part 
of a spiritual inheritance which they may learn 
to defend, but which they never seriously question.’ 
Nor is it ‘for that far larger class who are not 
troubled by doubt because. ‘they are satisfied by 
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vagueness and indefiniteness in their attitude to 
the spiritual world. They regard their haziness 
as a sign of breadth, even nobility of mind.’ ‘It 
is written for those—who seriously believe in the 
duty of honouring God with all their mind, as well 
as with all their heart and soul. For they are 
conscious that they cannot really love God unless 
they know Him, and know Him as truly as He can 
be known by the best and most unsparing intel- 
lectual effort at their command.’ 


Dr. Knox’s mind has little sympathy with the 
former class that he rules out. He tells us, indeed, 
that his own faith is still in essentials, what it was 
in his college days. But then, between the glories 
of the rising and the setting sun, similar though 
they are, there lies the whole width of the earth. 
And here is a mind that has thought and read 
and brooded for a lifetime, facing the problems of 
a difficult transition age with hardihood and 
honesty, and it emerges from it all as it began— 
still a warm evangelical, who finds that that faith 
meets all calls upon it. 


Nor has he any love for vagueness and indefinite- 
ness. Nothing could well be clearer than his views 
and attitude, than that half-page in which he 
dismisses the help others would fain find in the 
Mysteries as a vain thing, than his handling of 
Mr. Wells’ amateur incursion into theology, than 
his criticisms of the Modernists, than his quiet 
amusement over the Higher Critics’ caution (he 
has counted up a hundred such words as ‘ perhaps ’ 
and ‘probably’ in one of Dr. Kennett’s articles), 
and their hesitation here and there where they 
once trode with firmness, than his whole treatment 
of the difficulties about Inspiration and the like. 
Nobody, as a rule, can be at, any loss to know 
exactly where our author stands. 


But sometimes that haziness he so dislikes 
comes creeping in. About the Old Testament, 
Dr. Knox does not like that phrase, 
‘the record of a progressive revelation,’ which 
others find so helpful. Yet he admits that there 


for instance. 


is obvious progress. He concedes willingly that 
modern criticism has resulted in great gains, and 
that in any case facts must be faced, whether they 
lead to gain or to the opposite; still he is not 
altogether happy, feels that the net result is serious, 
that the gains are intellectual gains, but that some- 
how the New book left to us has not the old spiritual 
power. 
sidering! Probably the majority of scholars will 
declare that God’s Word has become far more 
His Word to them than ever; that the new light 
that has been cast upon it has made God’s presence 
in it doubly clear. But it is probably as true 
that as yet many ordinary folk do feel that they 
have lost something, which evidently means that 


There, indeed, is a problem worth con-— 


no little part of the preacher’s duty these days — 
must be to make people realize that, in place of © 


the older more mechanical views, they now possess 
something vastly grander, and more serviceable 
for their souls, which surely is the simple fact. 


But it is when we come to our Lord’s personality 
and death that here and there over the sunny 
landscape there lie little patches of trailing mist. 


Dr. Knox has a reverent mind. Face to face with © 


Jesus Christ he admits a mystery that baffles him. 


And yet squarely, as usual, he faces it, and tries © 
to feel his way. To begin with, he is not greatly | 


helped by studies of the Historical Jesus. ‘He — 
who would understand aright the humanity of . 


Jesus Christ must turn from the modern tendency 


to understand it by dramatizing it, that is, by | 


reproducing the Palestinian Jew and erecting Him | 


into Friend, Hero, Teacher, Master, with all the © 


limitations of His age and surroundings. There 
is more truth than some would have us believe in 
holding that he who would know the manhood of 
Christ, must study Him as Man, as Son of Man, 
rather than as a man.’ That is a feeling and 


reaction growing daily commoner in many minds. 


As to our Lord’s death, he is most helped by the © 
old metaphor of sacrifice, ‘The Christ who is not | 
a sacrifice for Sin, is not the Christ of the New | 


Testament,’ And yet nothing is plainer in the 


} 
i 


Gospels than that Our Lord carefully trained His 
j | disciples in the doctrine of immediate forgiveness 
| of;sins. How then does this other view appear ? 
‘} Dr. Knox falls back on ‘The Testimonies,’ as 
q Dr. Rendel Harris calls his coliection of old Testa- 
2 h ment quotations from the Gospels and Epistles and 
‘fearly Fathers, and his view that a book of these for 
‘convincing Jews existed before any of the Gospels, 
and holds that these were chosen because of ‘a 
| Hooking back to them from the point of view of 

jesus Himself.’ He it was who taught the Church 
: ' *o think of His own death as an atonement by His 
iview of the O.T. But why, then, in His teaching 
j Das this doctrine so undeniably small a place ? 


@or. Knox says he cannot answer, chiefly because 


“we cannot penetrate into the mysteries of His 
(icelf-consciousness.’ 


Are we then altogether baffled ? 
Hide made of that consciousness and nature? Dr. 
(Knox holds that the contents of our Lord’s con- 
asciousness, as seen in the Gospels, have been demon- 
‘Wistrated ‘thoroughly and repeatedly,’ and yet he 
doubts whether it can really be done at all, but 

imakes up his mind that he will try at least to aid 
Hivs to some understanding of it. He will have 
His othing to do with Dr. Rashdall and his views of 
W\Christ, which make worship, so it seems to him, 
Knot an act of devotion, but a very strenuous 


if metaphysical exercise.’ ‘We are brought back to 
The 


Can nothing 


} 


realities, he says, and must make a decision.’ 
ie of the New Testament is God, and is to be 
Wworshipped as God. ‘He is Omnipotent,’ but it is 


‘restrained omnipotence, else He would have 


: ad no occasion to pray: the mere exercise of His 
will would have sufficed for all His needs.’ He 
Wis also Omniscient. But ‘omniscient within the 
Mlimits imposed by His self-chosen Manhood.’ 
\‘ The infallibility of Jesus—we say it with all 
‘Wreverence and consciousness of our fallibility—was 
4 ies due to the superseding of human fallibility 
iby divine omniscience.’ He ‘did not use His 
Womniscience to concern Himself with modern 
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have done, but stooped to our limitations, and 
gave only the best that we were likely to follow. 


And if the bewildered mind asks, But how, and 
in what sense, is that tired, dusty man sitting there 
on the well-head to be thought of as God? Dr. 
Knox answers that ‘no little patience is needed 
but 
that we are likeliest to do it by considering our own 
personalities. 


to reach the truth even approximately,’ 


Here, as in other places he founds 
“In the little physical 
individual which is alive—in the single subject 


upon Professor Wallace. 


or living soul which is a mere point excluding all 
others and excluded by them, there is a potential 
universality,’ and when we turn to Jesus Christ 
“we are conscious, however we account for it, 
that this universality is not potential but actual, 
restrained certainly, but actual.’ 


In his new book, Belief in Christ, Dr. GORE has 
an interesting passage on the influences under 
which our Lord transformed the original idea of 
the ‘Christ.’ That He did radically change it, 
and of set purpose, there can be no doubt. The 
current idea was connected with visions of worldly 
glory and dominion for Israel, and before He 
allowed Himself to be openly identified with the 
traditional hope of His people, Jesus set Himself 
to transfigure the whole Messianic conception. 


There cannot be any doubt, says Dr. Gore, that 
this was done by our Lord identifying Himself, 
the Son of Man, with the Suffering Servant of 
Jehovah in the later Isaiah. The astonishing 
vision of the prophet in the fifty-third chapter 
appears to have made little or no impression on 
They never identified 
This was 


the imagination of Israel. 
the Messiah with the Suffering Servant. 
the work of Jesus. Two things seem to prove 
this: (1) That our Lord plainly regards the suffer- 
ings of the Christ and His death as necessary 
because prefigured in Scripture. ‘The Son of Man 
goeth, as it is written of him.’ And the same 
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intense conviction of prophecy and fulfilment 
appears in the earliest Church and was associated 
from the beginning with the figure of ‘ the Servant 
of Jehovah.’ 

A second proof is the way Jesus quotes at 
Nazareth the ‘ Servant’ section of Isaiah to interpret 
His mission, and later uses of His own end the 
words of the prophet: ‘He was reckoned among 
the transgressors.’ Jesus therefore associated both 
the ‘ Christ’ and the ‘ Suffering Servant ’ with the 
' title He had chosen for Himself, ‘the Son of Man.’ 
Henceforth the Man, the Christ, and the Suffering 
Servant are the same person. 


But one more step had to be taken to complete 
our Lord’s profoundly new doctrine of the Christ, 
and that was to introduce in a new way what was 
already suggested in Is 53, the idea of resurrection 
and glory. Jesus did this by identifying the Christ 
with the figure of glorified manhood in the visions 
of Daniel. It must be insisted on that for the 
crowd and for the disciples ‘The Son of Man’ 
was not a term which had Messianic associations. 
Probably the Book of Enoch had already inter- 
preted the human figure in the great passage of 
Daniel as being a mysterious person who is to be 
manifested in the clouds as God’s vicegerent in 
judgment at the end of the world. Our Lord 
could therefore use this as a means of extending 
the meaning of His own title, the Son of Man, 
and giving to the conception of the Christ its new 
meaning. In point of fact, Jewish Messianic ideas 
Our Lord was the first 
to give them spiritual coherence. 


were confused and vague. 


This, then, was the final element introduced by 
our Lord into the conception of the Messiah. He 
was not a mysterious angelic being, but a man born 
of a woman ; then the Suffering Servant who wins 
redemption for many by his own sacrifice; and 
finally, one who is to pass to resurrection and 
glory, and the ‘ awful dignity’ of the Judge of the 
world. The Son of Man is to come ‘in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels.’ 


‘The conception of the Messiah which Jesus 
caused to grow in the minds of the disciples was 
profoundly original in the sense that it took up all 
the elements of ancient prophecy and recent inter- 
pretation, and combined them in a whole in His 
own person—in a whole which, while it realized 
their best spirit, was quite remote from the expecta- 
tions of His contemporaries.’ In this way all the 
elements of the Self-consciousness of Jesus—His 
humble manhood, His suffering, and His exaltation 
to life and the throne of judgment—were fused 
into a unity that was profoundly new. 


‘It is worse than futile—it is disastrous—to 
try to meet the need of our own day for a Gospel 
by dropping out of sight the eternal realities of 
redeeming love and forgiving compassion, and 
preaching instead, not the Jewish law, but a new 


and better law suited for the twentieth century—_ 


Of course it is intelligible and 
interesting, it is divine and beautiful and most 


a law of service. 


truly Christian, and the conscience yields assent. 
But it no more meets a man’s immemorial hunger 


for God and for the daily refreshment of His love ; 
and mercy, than the call to pay our debts assures 


us of a comfortable income.’ 
a series of posthumous papers of Henry KincmaAN, 
published under the title of The Place of Jesus in 
the Life of To-day (Association Press ; $1.25). 


Did Dr. Kineman lack sympathy with the law 


of service? Was his ear dull to that heavenly 


call that rises clear above the discordant voices - 
of the age and thrills the noblest hearts in 


Christendom ? 


Let the record of his life answer for him. In 


his college days he heard the call of the Foreign 


Field, and laboured in North China till invalided 
home. Thereafter, with broken health, in much 


pain and weakness, he ministered to a large Con-: 
. . t 
gregational Church in Claremont, California, where 


he went on ‘playing the game and putting up a 


The words occur in 
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i: ! brave fight ’ to the last, because, as he said, ‘ What 


DS else is there to do ?’ 


}| Yes, he had heard and obeyed the call. But he 
/Hknew by experience that a heavenly call can be 
obeyed only in the power of a heavenly impulse. 


And this impulse is given by ‘ Jesus the Bringer 
; ihed Love’ to those who put their trust in Him. 
; Browning, in his ‘ Epitaph of one of Nero’s Slaves,’ 


j puts in his mouth the familiar words : 


‘Wew passages in the New Testament are so per- 
| niexing, alike to the textual critic and the 
;cOMmmentator, as the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, in which St. Paul 
‘denounces a teacher or teachers who are pro- 
jpagating some ill-defined heresy in the Colossian 
Wichurch. It is commonly held that these dark 
ishadows which fall across the early history of this 
{ pos church are cast by Jewish forms; perhaps 
ithey are Essene as well as Jewish; but they are 
‘Hiso ill-defined that one might write a volume of 
speculative comments about them, without bringing 
Hithe shadows into reality. The text of Colossians 
‘Jiin this chapter is held by the best critics to be in 
fia very bad state of preservation, but even where 
ithe textual critic finds it plain sailing, the language 
‘lis so inflated and grotesque as to leave us wonder- 
Hiing—not only what the ultimate sense of the words 
fican be—but whether they are really apostolic in 
Hotigin, and from the same hand and brain that 
|produced the Epistle to the Galatians or the 
HEpistle to the Romans. However, something can 
jibe done by the textual critics to help us into 
Hiclearness of vision and understanding. At al! 
4 events, they will tell us to drop the negative in 2!’ 
W\(& ph édpaxey éuBarevwv), on the ground of its late 
Wiand inadequate attestation, even if they cannot 
tell us what OéAwv év raewodpootvy Can mean : 
and if the critic is not afraid to use the art of 
i conjectural emendation, he will be able to rescue 
a clause or two from the chaos in which the words 
Ware now swimming. Let us see how far inquiry 


I was some time in being burned, 
But at the close a hand came through 
The fire above my head, and drew 
My soul to Christ, whom now I see. 


‘ A hand came through,’—that was the Gospel as 
Henry Kincman knew it, preached it, lived it. 
And would not Paul have said that there was no 
other, not though an angel from heaven pro- 
claimed it ? 


ee 


St. Maul and Aristophanes. 


By J. ReNDEL Harris, Litr.D., MANCHESTER. 


has progressed in this regard. First of all, we 
write down the text of two closely related verses 
in which the worst obscurities are found : 


Col 


lal / / 
218, undeis tpas KataBpaBevérw OérAwy ev 
uA \ / lal > / cay 
tarewoppoctvy Kat Upnokeia Tov ayyéAuv, & 
an / \ a 
édpaxey euBatevwv, cix pvovovpevos td tod 

VOOS THS TapKos avTod. 
ts 

Col 2%, drwd éorw Adyov pev exovta copids &v 
> / \ rd \ S. fd 
CeAobpycKeia Kai tarevoppocivy Kal aerdia. 


oWmaros. 


With regard to the first of these notes, Hort 
writes in his Select Readings as follows : 

‘Dr. Lightfoot has with good reason revived a 
suggestion of Alexander More and Courcelles that 
the (last) word éuBarevwy must be taken with the 
three preceding letters, so as to make kevewBarevov ; 
at the same time, in place of @ édpaxev he suggests 
€wpa or aiwpa, a word twice used by Philo in 
similar contexts appropriate here. On the whole, 
however, dépa, conjectured by Dr. C. Taylor, 
(Journ. of Philol., 1876, xiii. 130 ff.), is still more 
probable; the transitive construction is amply 
attested for éuBarevw and presents no difficulty 
with dépa. 

dEPAKENEMBATEYWN differs from AEcOPAKENEMBa- 
TEYWN only by the absence of o after e.’ 

Having thus given his benediction to the Taylor 
emendation at the cost of the abandonment, in 
part, of the parallels which Lightfoot adduced from 
Philo, Dr. Hort went on to say of v.”> that ‘no 
probable. emendation has been suggested. This 
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Epistle, and more especially the second chapter, 
appears to have been ill-preserved in ancient 
times ; and it may be that some of the harshnesses 
which we have left unmarked are really due to 
primitive corruption.’ 

This very judicious summary provoked the 
wrath and the merriment of Dean Burgon as 
follows : 

‘Col 218, & pH ewpaxey euBaredwv, prying into 
the things he hath not seen; where S*ABD* and a 
little handful of suspicious (szc!) documents leave 
out the zo¢. Our Editors, rather than recognize 
this blunder (so obvious and ordinary!) are for 
conjecturing (as above); which (if it means any- 
thing at all) may as well mean ‘“‘ proceeding on an 
airy foundation to offer an empty conjecture!” 
Dismissing that conjecture as worthless, etc... . 
the Traditional Text cannot seriously be suspected 
of error.’! 

Upon which pronouncement I remarked that it 
was ‘witty but not wise.’ The emendation was, 
in any case, slight, was arrived at gradually, and 
took one from the region of the obscure into what 
was sufficiently lucid. Now let us see if we can go 
a step further with Lightfoot’s assistance. 

First of all, Lightfoot points out that Keveu“Barevov 
and its equivalent xeveuBarety is not a rare form of 
speech,nor one that is inappropriate to the Colossian 
situation ; he says: 

‘The word xevewBarety, “to walk on emptiness,” 
to ‘tread the air,” and so metaphorically (like 
depoBarety, aifepoBaretv, aifepewBareiv, etc.) “to 
indulge in vain speculations,” is not an uncommon 
word.’ 

‘(These) striking parallels (from Philo) show 
how germane to St. Paul’s subjects these ideas of 
“suspension or balancing in the air” (éépa or aidpa) 
and ‘‘treading the void” (xevew@arevwv) would be, 
as expressing at once the spiritual pride and the 
emptiness of these speculative mystics.’ Light- 
foot’s equivalent expressions at once suggest the 
origin of the Pauline language. 

In Aristophanes, Clouds, 225, there is a famous 
situation where Socrates is seen suspended in a 
basket, and when asked what he is doing, he 
replies : 


depoBatd Kat repuppovd tov Hiov. 
‘I tread on air and contemplate the sun.’ 


That is the most important line in the whole 
1 The Revision Revised, pp. 355, 356. 


play as far as quotation goes. It was referred to 
by Socrates himself at his trial, when he alludes 
to the treatment he had received at the hands of 
a certain comic poet, to the effect that there is 
‘one Socrates carried about (in a basket) and 
saying that he treads on air (depoBaretv), along 
with a lot more foolery.’ Every one who knew 
anything of Greek life or of Greek literature would 
know this famous line. It has been borrowed 
with slight modification, of the form but not of the 
sense, by St. Paul. He describes his Colossian 
philosopher in the way that Aristophanes de- 
nounced Socrates. 

As soon as we have decided that St. Paul was | 
under the influence of the Clouds, and that one 
can see through the turbid language of the Epistle : 
to the Colossians the form of Socrates, considered — 
as the déte noire of people who distrusted philo-. 
sophy and philosophers, we are obliged to make a | 
change in our manner of interpreting the Epistle. - 
It is not any longer in order for us to restrict the 
Colossian heresy to Jewish—that is to say, to Essene } 
speculations. If the Essenes come in at all they: 
must come in with the philosopher’s cloak as worn : 
at Athens: and in that case the hostility of St.i 
Paul to philosophy must be more comprehensive © 
than has generally been supposed. If the trouble-! 
some people at Colosse were merely Judaizing: 
Gnostics, what would be the use of quoting: 
Aristophanes to them, or showing Socrates on the; 
film in a basket, with an attached reprobation ? 

In Col 28, Paul warns the people to whom he 
writes that.they are to beware of false teachers who: 
make a prey of them through philosophy and; 
vain deceit. It has been a matter of serious) 
discussion among theologians, from the days of 
Clement of Alexandria until now, whether this 
means that the Church is committed, through Paul, 
to an anti-philosophic attitude. Tertullian, for: 
instance, when he runs up against philosophy, 
will have none of it; Clement will have all of it, 
except the absolutely indigestible portions. Light- 
foot takes a middle course and suggests that it was 
only a special philosophy and a particular teacher 
that is being antagonized. ‘Philosophy is not 
condemned, it is (only) disparaged by the con- 
nexion in which it is placed.’ It is bad, in respect: 
that it is Jewish, it would be good if it were Greek. 
But what will happen if the Jew and the Greek are 
teaching the same thing? Let it be granted that| 
there is a school of Jewish philosophers at Colosse} 
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who are causing trouble; if St. Paul compares 
}\them to Socrates on an aeroplane, and makes their 
angel-worship parallel to cloud-worship, how shall 
yiwe shut them up again into Dead-Sea hermitages 
jwho have been under the open sky at Athens? 
The fact is that the dividing-line cannot be drawn, 
\feand St. Paul does not profess to draw it. 

We can approach Colossian speculation from 
"Hitwo sides, but the two roads are really one. 
[Take, for instance, the asceticism of the teach- 
ng which is condemned in the Epistle: its formula 
is said to be ‘Don’t touch and don’t taste.’ It is 
Mjesual to illustrate this spirit of abstinence from 
‘Talmudic sources, and from the descriptions which 
ye have of Essene life. But ascetic practice is 
#a0t so easily delimited. In the Clouds Socrates 
1 Happears as an ascetic, with bare feet and pallid 
cheek, and when the Clouds advise Strepsiades 
“ow to become a disciple of the philosopher, he 
*s told that he must never tire, nor feel the cold, 
Hj sor long for his meals, and that he must abstain 
from wine and the gymnasium. This may be 
| pegarded as an expansion of the ascetic rule given 
Rabove; and it should be remembered that 


L }Aristophanes in the Clouds is not always laughing 
fat Socrates: he has limits to the sport that he 
Hallows himself. If asceticism were divorced from 
4 novel opinions he would, perhaps, cease altogether 
ig from criticism of the philosophers. It seems, 
é¥ithen, that the formula which St. Paul quotes need 
Hi not be a Jewish rule; on the other hand, there 
Hare signs in the text that whatever might be the 
Horigin of the rule, or the extent of its diffusion, 
i |the Apostle meant to apply it to Judaizers. The 


iproof of this is interesting. He says that the 


Happlication of the rule is cara 7a évTédpata Kat 
I) ddackadias Now this is an Old 
§/Testament quotation—but it is more than a 
| quotation, it is a Testimony; and it is more than 
a Testimony, it is a Zestimonium adv. Jude@os. 
J It is an Old Testament quotation, for it agrees 
i very nearly with Is 291%: pdryv 8 o€Povtat pe, 
I) Si8doKovres évrdéApara dvOpdirwv Kal dWackadias. 
It is also a Testimony, for it occurs in Mk 7’ (and 
from Mark in Mt 15%) in the form pdryy de 
aBovtat je, SiddorKovtes SidacKadias evTdApara 
And that it is a Testimony against 
the Jews appears not only from the preface in 
Mark (‘appropriately did Isaiah prophesy of you 
hypocrites’), but also from its occurrence in 
writers who are known to use written and 


> , 
avOpwrwv. 


collected Zestimonies, such as Justin. For Justin 
also employs Isaiah’s language with regard to the 
people ‘ whose heart is far from God’ (Diad. 39), 
and makes his proof not from the Gospel but 
directly from the prophet. 

Lightfoot, who did not know the use of collected 
Testimonies in the first Christian generation, could 
not recognize the meaning of St. Paul’s language. 
He imagined him to be using the Gospels, Mark 
or Matthew, or both. ‘The coincidences,’ says he, 
‘in St. Paul’s language with our Lord’s words as 
related in the Gospels (Mt 15120, Mk 71%) are 
striking and suggest that the Apostle had this 
discourse in his mind.’ The suggestion is un- 
necessary. All that can be inferred is that St. 
Paul made use of an anti-Judaic Testimony in his 
letter to the Colossians. He treats, then, the 
people whom he denounced as being both 
philosophers and Jews. ; 

As soon as we have made it clear that the 
language of Aristophanes is involved in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, we can take another 
step in the elucidation of the textual and in- 
tellectual confusion of the second chapter. In 
v.22 the false teachers are charged with e@eAo- 
Opyoxeia and rtamewodpootvy, and it is usually 
explained that this means a worship in the will of 
the creature and a false and affected humility. 
When we look back at v.18 we see traces of the 
same defects; here we have the phrases OéAwv ev 
tarewvodpootvy and Opyokeia tov ayyéAwv. The 
first expression is unmeaning; if, however, we 
remove OéAwv and restore €GeAoOpyoxela we shall 
have a close parallel with the language of v.”. 
But what does ¢0eAofpyoxeia mean? evidently this 
also is corrupt; if we restore év vepeAoOpyoKéig, we 
shall have an expression capable of explanation 
from Aristophanes; the worship of angels is, like 
the new religion in the Greek comedy, a worship 
of the clouds. An affectation of humility and a 
cloud-cult of angels, that is what is amiss with the 
new teachers. A reference to Aristophanes will 
show the place of the clouds in the supposed 
theology of Socrates. Socrates, for instance, in- 
troduces Strepsiades to the Clouds as ‘these 
divinities of ours,’ rats jerépats Satpoow (1. 252). 

In 1. 316 they are called ovpavias Nepedau, 
peyddar Ocal dvipdow apyots. They are the ‘great 
goddesses revered by idle men,’ and throughout 
the play, where the abolition of Zeus is assumed, 
they take the form of a Chorus of maidens, and 
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decide the destinies of the performers. How 
easily such an expression as év vepedobpyoxela 
could be corrupted into év é6eAodpyckeéa is obvious. 

Let us now look a little deeper into the acquaint- 
ance of St. Paul with the play of Aristophanes. 
Is it more than a mere reminiscence of a formula, 
according to which Socrates was made to say that 
he ‘trod on air and contemplated the sun’? 
That single expression would, no doubt, be the 
extent of the popular remembrance, just as the 
appeararice of Socrates in a basket would be the 
popular memory of the dramatic action. Can we 
go further than this? Is there any sign that 
his mind suggested to Paul more than the bare 
reference and the single word depoBarety? When 
we think over the play and ask what it means, 
the next thing that occurs to us is what suggested 
itself to Milton, that it is a drama of ‘the Worse 
and the Better Reason,’ such as Belial was expert 
in. The author wants to show, by personification 
of the two Reasons, how easily the Worse outwits 
the Better, and that philosophy is the art of doing 
this. So he introduced old Strepsiades the farnier, 
whose son has left him to pay for his horses and 
associated extravagances; and then he sends 
Strepsiades first, and later his son Pheidippides, 
to study under Socrates, in order to find out 
how to escape the payment of their debts. This 
question of the accumulated debts, and the use 
of philosophy as a means of repudiation, runs 
right through the play. It might almost be called, 
Philosophy, or a New Way to pay Old Debts. 
Socrates puts Strépsiades through a catechism. 
What would he do if the first of the month was at 
hand and interest was lawfully due? Strepsiades 
suggests that he would buy a young Thessalian 
witch, pull down the moon (a well-known art of the 
Thessalian women), and put it under lock and key. 
Then the Calendar, being lunar, would be stopped. 

Socrates puts another case: suppose judgment 
is being entered against you for ten talents, what 
would you do by way of escape? Strepsiades 
suggests that he would get the burning-glass in 
the chemist’s shop, take it into court, and, standing 
some way off, concentrate the sun’s rays on the 
adverse sentence that is being written against 
him, and erase the letters from the wax tablets 
of the judges. Socrates asks again what his pupil 
would do if he had one day left to pay the 
debt: Strepsiades says he would hang himself 
the day before the debt became due; they cannot 


collect revenue from a corpse. And so, finally, 
Socrates has nothing further to teach him, and 
dismisses him. 

Now is it an accident that in the Epistle St. Paul 
speaks of a legal document that was adverse to us, 
and explains how Jesus erased the writing and 
(so to speak) crucified the document? And is it 


accidental that he so strongly, in this very chapter, | 


affirms the death of a debtor and his consequent | 


release from obligations of a legal nature? What 
philosophy, so called, could not do, St. Paul re- 
presents Jesus as doing. He tells the Colossian 
believers that they died with Christ, and that 
their life is now a secret one with Christ in God, 
and without any fear of being arrested by old-time 
creditors. No doubt this explanation will seem 
very strange, and it is quite unlike the conventional 
exegesis of the New Testament. Yet it flows 
naturally enough from the single supposition that 
St. Paul knew the Clouds, had read the play, or 
even seen it acted. There is nothing stranger in 
his making use of this knowledge than there is 
in his quoting the /ov of Euripides at the time 
of the Jerusalem riot; for we showed some time 
ago that the reference to Tarsus as ‘no mean city’ 
was taken from the speech of Hermes concerning 
Athens at the opening of Euripides’ play. 


We shall sum up the matter as follows: in ~ 


the second chapter of Colossians there are sug- 
gestions of literary parallelism with the Clouds 
of Aristophanes ; 


and it is possible that an 


acquaintance with the play and its scorn of | 


philosophy«may give a clue to the treatment of | 


Colossian heretics by St. Paul, to his denunciation : 


of Colossian speculations, and to his explanation | 


of Christianity as being also a New Way to pay 
Old Debts. 


The following comments of Dr. T. K. Abbott | 
will show that we have correctly represented the — 
financial side of the passages of the Epistle to | 


which we have referred : 


ait, éfareiWas, ‘blotting out’. . . strictly it 


means ‘wiping out or away,’ ‘cera obducta 


delere.’ . 
bond that was against us.’ 
properly an autograph, was in later Greek 


. TO Kad ipdv yxeupdypadov, ‘the 
Xelpdypapoy, 


a technical term for an acknowledgment of 


debt. . . . Here the xerpdypador is the Mosaic 
Law, which, being unfulfilled, is analogous 
to an unpaid ‘ xote of hand.’ 
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In the foregoing inquiry we followed Hort in 
}isupport of the Taylor emendation as against the 
almost equivalent one of Lightfoot. It brought 
Hus at once to the language of Aristophanes. It 
| His interesting to observe that Lightfoot’s correction 
id pointed in the same direction. For if we turn 
to Pollux and his Oxomasticon (iv. 130, 131), to 
i find out what apparatus is used on a Greek stage, 
for performers who have to be raised into the air 
or carried through the air, we find that they 
‘employ a crane (the same word that we use) to 
}carry off a suspended body, as when the Dawn 
icarries off the body of Memnon; or else a system 
fof ropes, called aispar, which are attached to the 
top of the stage, to support heroes or gods, who 
; are to seem to walk upon the air. In the Clouds 
She word used is xpeudOpa, ‘suspender,’ and is 
commonly but doubtfully rendered by ‘basket’; 
< is evidently the same thing as aidpa; and, as 
the commentators say, is meant to give super- 
: natural dignity to Socrates in a ridiculous manner. 
| The conventional Greek. prefaces to the Clouds 
actually tell us that Socrates appeats él kpepdbpas 
aiwpovmevos. If Lightfoot had not been so bent 
ion giving an abstract, speculative sense to aispa, he 
; would have found his way into the Greek theatre 
Hat the time when the C/ouds was being performed. 
}| There is still a great deal to be done in eluci- 
: dation of the obscure and inflated language of 
7) Colossians. It is pretty certain, for instance, 
y |that tarevoppoovvy is wrong. The imitation of 
j Socrates can hardly be expressed in that term: 
| iow what is the original word? Is it perhaps 
|Firepuppocvvy, as in the speech of Socrates, where 
[ the contemplates the sun (aepippovd tov pov) ? 
f ibe objection would be that the correction is 
fjnot quite near enough to the word corrected, 
| Hespecially when we reflect that the word occurs 
twice. Another suggestion, very near to the 
Wexisting text, would be to read zarewodpoovvn, 
iigiving the sense to the whole passage of ‘a cloud- 
VWcult and bird-lore of angels.’ But perhaps we 
|have made enough changes in the text for the 
Wpresent, and may leave the rest of the textual 
perplexities for future study, by ourselves and 
others. Our task has been to bring Socrates into 
the New Testament, and into Pauline mentality. 
}| The latter part of the process was not very difficult, 
| lfor we remember that Tarsus was a University 

town, with a great philosophical school, whose 


Wjinfluence upon St. Paul’s mind, perhaps at the 


formative period and before his attaching him- 
self to Gamaliel, cannot have been negligible. 

The question of the influence of Aristophanic 
(Socratic) matter on Lf. ad Coloss. raises the 
inquiry as to whether there are any traces of 
the same thing in the related Epistle to the 
Ephesians. In the first place, is there a parallel 
section? To this there is an affirmative answer. 
The verses Eph 41-16, which speak of the relation 
of the members of the body to the head and the 
consequent growth and increase of the body, are 
parallel to Col 21%, where the same or similar 
statements are made. When we look at what 
precedes the Head-passage, with its growing and 
corresponding members, we see that it is not only 
Colossians that has the onslaught on philosophy. 
The same thing is true in Ephesians, where the 
Christian believers are advised against the fluctua- 
tions and the uncertainties of human teaching, 
and the tricks of teachers who are planning to 
deceive them. Thus we have an anti-philosophical 
warning in Ephesians also. 

When we look more closely at the Ephesian 
text we see that the metaphor varies somewhat 
from that in the Colossian text. The victim of 
philosophy is not now up in the clouds, he is 
‘wave-tossed and wind-borne’ (xAvdwvidpmevos Kat 
mrepipepdpevos avéum), Ze. he is at sea. But there 
is still a fragment of the Socratic tradition in the 
text, for the word zepipepdpevos is the one used 
to describe the philosopher by the poet in Plato’s 
Apology, where Socrates is said to be mrepipepojLevos 
and to talk all sorts of fooling. The impression 
made on one’s mind is that both Epistles have 
the same objecticn to philosophy, but that in 
Colossians the hostility is more specific, probably 
because the teachers that are attacked are more in 
evidence, and their teaching more strongly defined. 

In either case philosophy is a form of deceit ; 
in Colossians it is xev) émdry (28), ‘idle or vain 
deceit’: just before it is. called miGavoAcyia, ‘the 
persuasive art.” In the same way, at the close 
of the play of Aristophanes, Strepsiades declares 
that ‘Socrates and Cherephon have utterly de- 
ceived us’ (é€yrdrwv). In Ephesians the same 
idea of deceit on the part of the teachers is 
involved, but a new figure is introduced, that 
of the dice-player. The person who touches 
philosophy has the dice loaded against him ; he 
is the victim of 4 xvBela trav dvOpHrov. 

Of these two modes of treatment of the un- 
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desirable philosopher the Colossian appears to be 
the earlier, and that in the Ephesians to be later 
and more general. The priority of the Colossians 
comes out in another detail. Here the philo- 
sophers are said to teach the cult of angels, and 
not to hold the Head. The reason for the latter 
clause lies in the play of Aristophanes where the 
clouds are the new deities, who (with Vortex 
‘and Chaos) have displaced Zeus. The Greek 
prologues bring out clearly this feature of the 
text: eg. in the preface of Thomas Magister, 
‘Socrates deserts the customary gods and plans 
new divinities, Air and Clouds and such-like.’ 
The non-holding to the Head in Colossians has 


+e. 


its motive in the abandonment of Zeus. 


There * 


is no such motive to be traced in Ephesians. - 


Moreover, the conception of Christ as the Head 
is a part of the Colossian Christology; it goes 


back to the Wisdom doctrine of 118, where Christ — 
is defined as the Head and the Beginning. Thus ~ 


it was perfectly natural for the Epistle to the 
Colossians to speak of a displaced Head; it was 
not so obvious to introduce the idea in Ephesians. 
So we see the priority of the Colossian treatment. 
It is interesting to note how the introduction of 
the Aristophanic parallels has thrown light upon 
the perplexing problem of the interrelation of the 
two Epistles. 


Riferafture. 


DR. DENNEY. 


A NEw volume of letters by the late Professor 
Denney, admirably edited by Professor Moffatt, 
is sure of a wide and warm welcome. It is the 
kind of book you read through at a sitting and 
then go back to from time to time to renew the 
first pleasure. The letters of well-known persons 
are often desperately disappointing. But this 
cannot be said of Dr. Denney’s. His individuality 
was so strong that he seemed to mint himself in 
anything he said or wrote. His short speeches 
of five minutes were almost perfect of their kind, 
and even the briefest letter in this collection has 
something of the force and point that his self- 
expression always conveyed. 

The main impression this correspondence leaves 
is one that is probably familiar to all who knew 
its author well. There were two Dr. Denneys. 
There was the critical, dogmatic, and intolerant 
Denney. His mind was one of the most powerful 
engaged in our time on theological questions, 
but at the same time with a narrowness in it. It 
is good to find a man who knows that he knows 
anything worth knowing. And Dr. Denney was 
generally sure of himself. But his judgments 
were sometimes singularly restricted. In one of 
these letters he writes of the Roman Church: 
“there is nothing in it that is not artificial’; in 
another : ‘the only reason for remembering Dante 
is that in his poetical passages he is the divinest of 


poets.’ He could see nothing good in the Church’s 


: 


advocacy of socialreform. We select these opinions © 


because they deal with great names or great causes, 
but his attitude in regard to them was character-_ 
istic of his mind. He saw clearly and deeply but 
not always widely, and this fact, while it often 
makes the letters piquant and arresting, detracts 
somewhat from the value of the writer’s opinions. 


Ce ee, ee eee 


But there was another Denney, as real and as — 


interesting, the broad, human, tolerant observer. 
of life. 
a sentence of Dr. Denney’s criticism of Professor 
Drummond’s book, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, which is as characteristic of its writer as. 


Dr. Moffatt quotes in his Introduction | 


any of his dogmatic utterances: ‘Christ is life: | 
yes, and light and truth and love and righteousness ; | 


and wherever these exist in the world, confessed 


or unconfessed, in Greek, in Jew, in Buddhist or 
Brahmin, there Christ is, and life and grace and 


God.’ Could anything be broader than that ? or 
than this, on the same subject: ‘ The Spiritual man_ 


is born when the natural man comes to himself’? 


This was the Denney who, in a company that was 


discussing Matthew Arnold’s theology, could say: 
‘ After all it is on the ethical plane we all meet.’ 
This was the Denney of the kind heart, the lover 
of nature, the loyal friend. This too was the 
Denney who, on questions of criticism, was as 
broad as you like. | 

One might explain this apparent contradiction 
by supposing that Dr. Denney saw a thing so 
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/ ntensely that for the moment he saw nothing else. 
At any rate there went with his clearness of vision 
a clearness of utterance and a vividness of phrase 
hat make his letters a constant delight. He was 
himself impatient of obscurity in a writer. ‘I saw 
ithe Times on Meredith as a poet,’ he writes, ‘ and 
ead the illustrations of his style with silent wonder 
after Homer! [He had just been reading the 
| Wiad.) People may say what they like about 
hought, but a poet, as Emerson put it, is a man 
| i ho can say what he wants to say; if he cannot 
pay it, he is not a poet, no matter how much he 
may stimulate a Times critic to guess what was 
ta his mind and to say it for him. Homer for 
ever, I say!’ Admirers’ of Meredith’s poetry 
Would probably say this is an example of Dr. 
Henney’s narrowness! And sympathizers with 
piritualism would say the same of his opinion on 
‘hat subject. ‘I wonder it never occurs to such 
eople that you cannot believe in immortality 
imless you first believe in something which deserves 
‘o be immortal; and that to try to convince 
eople of immortality by exhibiting the ongoings 
of “ Katie King” when the gas is turned down and 
the magnesium light is on—ongoings which deserve 
othing but instant extinction—is not a hopeful 
process. There is something horrible and even 
loathsome in the stupidity of it.’ Imagination 
ails to realize what Gifford Lecturers will think 
pf the little note in which Dr. Denney hits them 
bff. ‘It is too much to have a succession of philos- 
pphical persons getting up the ABC of religion 
kd hoc, and stammering through it before the 
public to the tune of {800 per annum or so. But I 
suppose it will go on till it is stopped. If a lecturer 
has an honorarium he can do without an audience.’ 
Chere are not many passages in the letters with so 
uch spice in them as that, but the mental pleasure 
pf seeing a definite opinion expressed in vivid and 
pt language is one to be enjoyed continually in 
the perusal of these letters. 
After all, however, the final impression this book 
leaves on us is of sorrow that Scotland, and especially 
the Scottish Church, has lost from her service here 
apne who was at the same time a powerful thinker 
i } nd a simple and devoted Christian. ‘I haven't 
yarbe faintest interest in any theology,’ he writes, 
yi which doesn’t help us to evangelize, and, in a 
‘Mleeper note, ‘what makes me even the kind of 
WChristian I am is that I dare not turn my back on 
HJesus and put Him out of my life.’ This is char- 


acteristic, because it is an expression of the loyalty 
which was the moral and spiritual core of the man. 
We are grateful for this unstudied portrait of him, 
done with repeated touches, by himself. And a 
word of warm appreciation is due to Dr. Moffatt 
for his work as editor. The title is Letters of Prin- 
cipal James Denney to his Family and Friends. 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 


The title of Principal Garvie’s book, The Be- 
loved Disciple (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d.), is 
somewhat of a misnomer. It is not a character 
study, as one might expect, but contains a series of 
critical studies of the Fourth Gospel, its ‘ mode of 
composition, characteristics, purpose and author- 
ship.’ So much has been written on these topics 
that one takes up the book wondering if anything 
fresh remains to be said. Dr. Garvie, however, has 
worked over the whole field with extraordinary 
care, patience, and reverent scholarship, and has 
produced what bids fair to be a standard work. 

Writing recently of the discovery of the Athenian 
Constitution, which upset so many historic recon- 
structions, Sir F. G. Kenyon says: ‘ It tends to make 
us almost sceptical as to the value of most con- 
jectural restorations of historic facts, either in 
Greek or in Hebrew history. So many evidently 
reasonable theories and conjectures are scattered 
to the winds by these discoveries, that reasonable 
caution is imposed in accepting similar plausible 
imaginations for the future.’ What would one not 
give for half a sheet of papyrus telling when and by 
whom the Fourth Gospel was written! How many 
‘reasonable theories and conjectures’ would it 
scatter to the winds ? 

Meantime no safer guide through the intricacies 
of the problem can be found than Dr. Garvie. After 
a careful analysis of the Gospel he reaches the 
conclusion that the main narrative contains the 
‘reminiscences and reflexions’ of an eye-witness, 
written out by the hand of a younger, scholarly 
disciple, here called the Evangelist, to whom is to be 
ascribed the Prologue. Further, it is argued that 
certain ‘Synoptic elements are due to a redactor, 
and bear the marks of insertions interrupting the 
context.’ 

In considering who the original witness was, Dr. 
Garvie finds that he ‘ can go with Bishop Westcott 
entirely in the first three steps of his argument, 
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i.e. that the author was a Jew, a Jew of Palestine, 
and an eye-witness.’ He does not consider that 
the evidence warrants the fourth step of Westcott’s 
argument, that the author was the Apostle John. 
Rather he appears to have been a Jew of Jerusalem, 
a beloved disciple and close friend of the Master, 
who accompanied Him in Judea, but not in Galilee, 
and whose narrative dealt only with incidents of 
which he had personal knowledge. This theory 
Dr. Garvie works out with great persuasiveness. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr. Garvie lays the 
utmost stress upon the historic character of the 
beloved disciple’s testimony. In this respect he is 
profoundly at variance with the standpoint of 
writers like Professor E. F. Scott and Dr. Strachan 
to whom the Gospel is primarily a theological 
treatise. Such views Dr. Garvie finds ‘ too ingenious 
and altogether unconvincing.’ He cannot ‘ under- 
stand how it can be of no interest to Christian piety 
whether Jesus was or was not as the Gospel re- 
presents Him, whether He spoke, did, and suffered 
as He is represented.’ His book is offered. ‘in the 
hope that it will contribute to a firmer assurance 
regarding the historical as well as the theological 
and ethical value of the Gospel, as he holds strongly 
the conviction that the Christian faith has its un- 
shaken foundation, not in religious ideas and moral 
ideals, but in historical facts, in the historical 
personality, by whom God is revealed, and man 
redeemed, the Son who makes the Father known 
that men may find eternal life in Him.’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann has written another book, 
Public Opinion (Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). It is an 
unusual kind of book, by an unusual kind of mind, 
which deals with masses of live and interesting 
things. And yet one has the feeling that, some- 
how, the book itself is not, perhaps, just quite as 
interesting as it very nearly is, partly because so 
many of its illustrations are drawn from American 
politics, which, frankly, other nations find a little 
provincial and boring. Yet the book is full of 
matter, and reveals a mind of independent 
judgment, teasing at pertinent problems upon 
every page, and indefatigably probing beneath the 
surface of many things that most of us dully take 
for granted without thought as just what happens. 

The starting-point is Plato’s cave, and it is laid 
down as the central fact that we still see, not things, 


but only their shadows cast upon our minds ; or, 
as he puts it, that we each have a series of pictures 
of things in our head, which pictures do not corre: 
spond with accuracy to the realities around us. 
In the autumn of 1914 in an island six weeks from 
news, Englishmen, French, and Germans livec 
for that time in amity, the picture in their heads 
being that they were friends, whereas really they 
were enemies. ‘That is a simple illustration. But 
the thing colours everything. We laugh at the 
impossible pictures of the world formed by the old 
geographers, but our own of everything are un- 
dependable and crude, even as theirs; our hero- 
worship, our dislikes, conjure up a being that is not 
the actual individual that really lives and acts. _ 

These inaccurate pictures are sometimes deliber- 
ately manufactured for us by interested persons: 
and here our author, in his daundering way, strolls 
among such questions as the making of war com: 
muniques, the subtleties of the politicians, the 
newspaper, its function and office, and the like 
Partly they are inevitable, for these counters we 
throw at each other and call words have not the 
same value and meaning to any two minds. 

Moreover, we have no time for thinking, as 1 
should be done. 

In these conditions what are we to do? Wha 
we have done, it seems, is to form in our mind: 
certain ‘stereotypes, of things and people, lik 
the conventional villain of melodrama, who i 
recognizable at a first glance, and needs no label 
And these, it seems, we use even unconsciously, i 
our reports of matters of which we have bee 
spectators, which often are quite unreliable on thi 
account. All those who were at the front wi 
agree to the truth of this, and remember how man? 
different reports of the manner of a man’s deat} 
one could collect from actual eye-witnesses of it. 

Public opinion, then, is made up in this curiou 
way, and, says Mr. Lippmann, the dreams of th 
older democrats largely fizzled out because the 
had not grasped this basal fact that the picture 
in the people’s heads were no true representatio: 
of the actual facts. 


CHRIST AND COLOSSE. 


Dr. Cowen is the Professor of Oriental Language 
at Washington, but he keeps his eyes upon or 
modern western world. He perceives, and truh 
that to many who ‘are most familiar with the lette 
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bf the New Testament epistles, the real message 
i obscured and lost; and that the ordinary 
ftommentary is not always helpful, is so minute 
ii nd detailed that one cannot see the wood for 
ihe trees, which probably is even truer. And so, 

Christ and Colosse (Skeffingtons; pp. 127)— 


schools of Portland and Victoria—he fastens upon 
vhat he takes to be the crown of Paul’s teaching, 
ind sweeps us through the great Epistle, with a 
(eiath of outlook, and a rush of movement, and 
any a happy illustration drawn from art and 
iikterature, especially the modern poets, such as 
Fagore, an obvious favourite. Here is a character- 
ptic sentence, from which one may fairly judge 
mae whole. ‘As in some Italian picture gallery 
/nere the mirror on the floor enables you to study 
he fresco on the ceiling, the revelation of Christ 
eiakes it possible for man to see what would other- 
ase be beyond all human vision.’ ~ 


BELIEF IN CHRIST. 


Since Bishop Gore retired from the Episcopate 
we has devoted his leisure to an important task 
hich he calls ‘The Reconstruction of Belief.’ 
he first-fruits of this industry have already 
ppeared in the shape of a volume on ‘ Belief in 
od,’ which has been widely read and cordially 
ipproved as an important and timely contribution 
No the defence of Faith. Dr. Gore has now com- 
hleted the second part of his task in the volume 
ust issued on Belief in Christ (John Murray ; 
is. 6d. net), and the series is to be completed by 
third volume on the Church, in which the whole 
uestion of authority will be discussed. Obviously 
he second stage of the argument is the most 
rportant of the three, and the distinguished writer 
fas expended on it all his great powers. He has 
Hicen successful, we think, in his aim, which is 
jothing less than the defence of the traditional 
pneeption of the Person of Christ, the conception 
hich finds expression in the decisions of the 
jouncils. These decisions, Dr. Gore thinks, al- 
hough their chief use is to warn men away from 
e ideas, really added nothing to the New Testa- 
nent faith, and it is this faith in its fulness, in the 
ighest reach of statement in St. Paul and St. John, 
nat Dr. Gore wishes to establish. 
| He is successful.; and his book reveals a powerful, 
srnest, and believing mind engaged on the greatest 


of religious questions. And yet there are qualifica- 
tions. For one, the argument suffers from the 
fact that the basis of it is to be sought in the 
previous volume. Everything relevant in this book 
depends on the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospel records, and this was (rather. curiously) 
assigned to the first part of the argument dealing 
with ‘ Belief in God.’ The present volume suffers 
from the want of a proper foundation. Another 
criticism will probably occur to many readers, 
especially those, who are not theologians—there is 
too much in the book. There are chapters on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, on Sin and the Fall, and 
on the Atonement. They are both valuable and 
interesting in themselves, and Dr. Gore’s plea is 
that these matters are involved in belief in Christ 
in the fullest sense. He is probably right, but so 
are other matters which are not discussed here, 
e.g. faith in a future life. But the point is that the 
main argument is not sufficiently isolated just 
because there is so much matter and so many 
subjects reviewed. And these subjects will seem 
to many not really involved in the Christian 
belief in .Christ, or, if ‘involved’ in it, yet not 
necessarily to be handled in an argument that is 
apologetic. It seems to us that the book would 
have been more effective for its purpose if the more 
theological elements had been gathered into another 
volume. In this respect it compares unfavourably 
with Dr. Denney’s Jesus and the Gospels, where the 
aim of producing faith in Jesus Christ Himself is 
pursued with a singleness of purpose and treat- 
ment that is extraordinarily effective. 

When these qualifications have been stated, it 
must be gratefully acknowledged that Dr. Gore has 
made a notable contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics. He begins with the Jewish background and 
thereafter proceeds to trace with sure skill the 
growth of faith in Jesus in the Gospels, a faith 
which was at first undefined and later was over- 
thrown by the scandal of the Cross, but grew 
steadily and was re-established by the experience 
of the Resurrection. Belief, under the influence 
of the Spirit, blossomed into the enthusiastic con- 
viction that Jesus was the Lord of all, appointed 
to be the final Judge of quick and dead. This faith, 
which might have seemed to be moving towards 
the deification of the man Jesus, was interpreted 
to the Church by St. Paul in the light of the title 
Jesus applied to Himself, Son of God ; and this inter- 
pretation was welcomed in all the young churches 
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without controversy as the natural expression for 
their own experience: The fullest and most de- 
liberate statement of this doctrine of Incarnation 
is found in the Fourth Gospel, but the other New 
Testament writers all concur in it. 

Dr. Gore raises the question: Is the Incarnation 
the only sufficient account of the facts? He deals 
with the constructions of Harnack, Schweitzer, and 
Bousset, who present rival interpretations, and 
points out that they each have to rewrite the 
history in an arbitrary manner and that their 
theories really cancel each other. The decisive 
facts on which the author insists with convincing 
power are these—the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
the adoration of the disciples, and (a pertinent and 
original suggestion) the fact that the doctrine of 
Incarnation is the accepted tradition implied by 
the earliest sub-apostolic writers before the Church 
possessed a New Testament. The real source of 
the Faith of the disciples was the impression made 
by Jesus on them which grew into worship. It is 
in this experience, illuminated by the words of 
Jesus, that the New Testament is rooted and nothing 
else. The facts, in short, account for the belief, 
and the belief alone interprets the facts. This is 
Dr. Gore’s argument, and it is expounded with 
characteristic clearness and cogency. 

The rest of the book traces the later development 
of the doctrine of Christ’s person, and considers 
the claims to belief of doctrines which are implied 
in the catholic interpretation of Christian experi- 
ence. This part of the argument is able and per- 
suasive, but it does not possess the intense and 
sustained interest of the earlier part. And we turn 
gratefully to the closing pages in which the main 
conclusion is reviewed. The view we must take 
of Christ, Dr. Gore says, 1s best expressed in the 
word uniqueness or finality, and nothing but the 
doctrine of ‘the Word made flesh, he insists, can 
justify the ascription of such a quality to Him. 
Dr. Gore has put the Church under a heavy debt 
of gratitude for the way in which he has brought all 
his great resources to bear on this point. This is 
the strength of his book, and the deep and passionate 
earnestness with which it is enforced gives to the 
book a singular charm. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE GOSPELS. 


Which is the Gospel that has gripped the mind 
and heart of men most closely ? Which is the one 


that we could least afford to lose? Most would 
probably say John; Ruskin thought Matthew 3 
Renan, Luke; and Dora Greenwell, Mark. But there 
is another that has played an even greater part— 
the Gospel according to Christ’s enemies! Think 
it out and you will see that it is it that brings our 
Lord most vividly before us, that makes Him 
most lovable to us, and on which we most depend. 
It is the bitter jibes they threw at Him that have 
become His chief glory, the taunts and scoffs of 
hostile lips that we all feel best sum up for us what 
He really is. It was an enemy that first hinted 
with a sneer that He was the friend of publicans 
and sinners ; it was with laughter as at an absurd 
jest that they decked Him in the purple, hailed Him 
as the ‘ King’; it was flung at Him as a jeer that 
‘He saved others, but could not save Himself.’ 
It is the Gospel of His enemies that is most thumbed, 
and quotations from it that are oftenest repeated. 

Well, Dr. James Snowden has written a book: 
which he calls Jesus as Judged by His Enemies 
(Abingdon Press ; pp. 246), in which he deals with 
some sections of it; for he says that there are more 
than sixty of such scattered through the Gospels. - 


LIBERALISM, MODERNISM, AND 
TRADITION. 


Any one who desires a clear view of present-day 
tendencies in Christian thinking could not do bette 
than read the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1922, 
which have been published under the title 
Liberalism, Modernism, and Tradition, by the Rev 
O. C. Quick, M.A., Canon of Newcastle (Longmans 3 
7s. 6d. net). The book deals with the big questions] 
but Canon Quick writes with such ease, such] 
mastery, such simplicity, and his own thought is $o| 
free from vagueness or obscurity, that the lectures] 
are a sheer pleasure to read. The aim which the} 
writer set before himself may be stated in his own) 
words: ‘ I have endeavoured to define the essential 
values which a [true] Christology must preserve | 
rather than even to indicate any theory whict| 
would be capable of preserving them... . All 
theology is fundamentally orthodox which is built) 
upon the Christian experience of God througt| 
Christ. . . . We must therefore make clear somti 
measure of agreement as to the immediate empirica} 
meaning, which is also the limitation, of Christianity) 
before we can expect our Christologies to expanc| 
it by their mediation. Modernism, where it i| 
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I Borniceow, is not unorthodox because it restates 
1 Christianity, but because it states something which 
His not Christian. . But what is Christianity ? 
| That is the first question What I have chiefly 
sought to do, is neither to restate nor state any 
| | Christology, but to define the empirical data of 
Christianity from which all Christologies shouid 
Iistart’ The writer is too modest. His book 
i | contains a great deal more than this. It contains 
Ht fa searching criticism of Protestant Liberalism, of 
'}\ Modernism in its religious and philosophical forms 
4and of Traditional theology. After this analysis 
tthe book proceeds to sketch the essentials of the 
WitUhristian faith so far as they may contribute to a 
octrine of the Person of Christ. And finally, 
here is the writer’s own construction, or sugges- 
sions towards a construction, of a Christology 
which will be true to the best in tradition and free 
“vom the defects which render the modern world 
‘mpatient of the older formula. 

The most interesting, and in some ways the most 
valuable, part of these lectures is the critical part, 
im which the writer subjects the Liberalism of 
Rashdall and Glover, as well as the system of 

itschl, the father of the school, to a most en- 

Wiightening analysis. The Modernism of Loisy 
Wend Caird enjoys the same radical treatment. 
he writer is perfectly fair, and even sympathetic, 
put few of the weak points of either system escape 
im. These chapters are informative as well as 
nteresting, and they serve as a necessary intro- 
Huction to the positive part of the inquiry where 
Whe writer asks and answers the question: what 
4s essential Christianity ? and then proceeds with 
his own thoughts as to how the facts of Christian 
history and experience are to be built into an 
pdifice of constructive thought which will be wind- 
Jand-water tight. Canon Quick reveals in this 
Mpook not only a wide knowledge of the relevant 
, but unusual powers of independent 


| THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


}| Dr. Philip, the ex-Moderator of the United Free 
/Whurch, has built up a little book round the Murtle 
gyecture which he delivered to the University of 
WAberdeen. He calls it The Devotional Literature 
Wf Scotland (James Clarke; 5s.). It is always 

Vell when a fine subject and the man to whom 
: falls by divine right happen to come together. 


It 


Dr. Philip’s scholarly mind is steeped in his theme, 
and his own devoutness fits him, peculiarly, to 
write with sympathetic understanding of those 
so near of kin to his own spirit. And they form 
a goodly fellowship. Yet Dr. Philip writes of 
them, not only with a hot affection and enthusiasm, 
but with a characteristically sane and sober judg- 


ment. Within the first score of spiritual classics, 
he says, ‘ there may not be many, or any, Scottish 
books. No Scottish work is ethereal and in- 


fluential as the Imitation, none is so steadily 
thrilling as Bunyan, none in mere style is gorgeous, 
and in that sense appealing, as Jeremy Taylor, 
none is comparable in beauty with the English 
Prayer Book.’ And that is true. Among all 
these names that move the heart, is there one that 
attains unquestionably to the first rank ? Guthrie 
of Fenwick is too curt, Rutherford too passionate 
for certain tastes, Leighton too stiffly brocaded 
with quotation, Chalmers too wordy; Fraser of 
Brea and Halyburton have a certain haunting 
vividness of phrasing but not style, and where 
that style exists, and that almost to perfection, 
as in Boston and the others from whom Stevenson 
admitted that he learned his art, a certain brooding 
over-anxious introspection is apt to become almost 
morbid and unhealthy. No, in the first score 
there is not one Scottish book. And yet how 
glorious a heritage it is, and how immeasurably far, 
as Dr. Philip shows, its influence has spread! One 
note of criticism: the quotations given here, sound 
though they are, strike one as not the best or the 
most characteristic possible, not those that Dr. 
Whyte would have been sure to cull. Yet this 
is a fine little book, worthy of a place not far from 
that of Dr. Walker of Carnwath. 


ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
the English translation of The Life of Antonio 
Fogazzaro, by Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti. The work 
was planned and nearly finished before the war,. 
and the author was for a time in doubt whether 
there was room for its publication in the changed 
world which is emerging from that great upheaval. 
He has decided rightly that it contains a human: 
experience so rich as to be of enduring value, and 
the biography is issued as ‘an earnest invitation 
to revert to the things of the inner life. 

It is not to be expected that this work will excite: 
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the popular interest it would have done in the 
days when The Saint took the literary and 
religious world by storm, and when Abbé Loisy 
and the Pascendi were in every mouth. None the 
less it has permanent value, not merely as the record 
of a noble life nobly written, but as the history of 
a poetical and mystic soul, tossed on the troubled 
waters of those bitter years when the nineteenth 
century was struggling to readjust its thinking to 
the revolutionary concept of Evolution. 

Fogazarro came of a race of mountaineers, and 
the love of the hills, as he said, was in his blood. 
Better still, his family belonged to the finest type 
of Italian Catholics, and religion profoundly 
influenced him. Elements of contradiction entered 
into his experience which made his spiritual life a 
ceaseless struggle, and brought it at last to a tragic 
close. He was torn between his loyalty to the Papal 
chair, and to the cause of Italy. A devout 
Romanist, he had yet a mind hospitable to the 
modern scientific outlook. His sympathies were 
with Modernism until its deepening .tone of 
rationalism alienated him from the movement. 
For a time he cherished warm hopes of a liberal 
revival within the Church. His views on reform 
he set forth in his great novel The Saint. When 
the inevitable condemnation followed, Fogazzaro 
felt it his duty to bow to authority, and thus he 
was thrown into a dubious position which exposed 
him to the bitter attacks of both radicals and re- 
actionaries. This cast a deep shadow over his 
closing years, and the story reminds one of the 
tragedy of his friend Father Tyrrell. 

On his death-bed he said with tears, ‘My 
Modernism consisted only in this, that it was my 
heart’s desire to see great intellects overflowing 
with charity raised to high places in the Church, 
that the world might be flooded with the light of 
Christianity.’ It is well that a record should be 
preserved of this rare and beautiful, though much 
tried, soul. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Under our present economic system unemploy- 
ment is a more or less constant fact. There are, 
however, cycles of trade depression when it becomes 
acute and the problems connected with it become 
urgent. To-day, as every one knows, it is the 
pressing public question, and anybody who has 
any contribution to make towards its solution is 
sure of a hearing. This fact makes Mr. J. A. 
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Hobson’s latest book welcome, especially as he- 
has made this field peculiarly his own. The title _ 
is The Economics of Unemployment (Allen &— 
Unwin; 4s. 6d. net). The present depression, 
which has thrown multitudes out of work, is 
sufficiently accounted for in the minds of many 
by the War, with its destruction of capital re-— 
sources and the confusion into which it has thrown — 
the financial system, and all the other complica- 
tions that have gone along with these results. Mr. 
Hobson, however, regards this explanation as_ 
unsound. These influences have undoubtedly | 
aggravated the evil; they have not produced it. 
The real cause is something different. Under a 
healthy system production and consumption will — 
as nearly as possible balance one another. When ° 
there is over-production or under-consumption, 
there is a glut, and unemployment results. But 
this result is produced by an excessive proportion | 
of income being applied to capital purposes, or by | 
the accumulation of large sums of money which | 
are not even used for luxury or show. In this; 
way production is applied to increases of plant and | 
other ‘ capital goods’ in excess of what is needed: 
to furnish ‘consumable goods.’ The real remedy 
is to stimulate consumption ; and this can be done: 
only by the removal of the surplus elements ing 
large incomes which brought about the dispro-¥ 
portion. This would involve no hardship, because4 
the stimulation of consumption would lead to ang 
increase of industrial capital as large as heretofore. } 
And the incentives to enterprise would not bet 
interfered «with. The aggravations of the presents 
distress probably demand emergency measures, 
but the remedy just indicated is the only certain 
cure of the disease. oY 

The backbone of Mr. Hobson’s policy is our 
new and winsome friend the ‘Capital Levy? 
If any one objects that this would kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, the reply would be that, 
on the contrary, the stimulation of consumption 
consequent on the transfer of money to the poorer| 
classes would in its turn create a bigger demané 
for goods and so lead to an actual increase o;} 
industrial capital. It is only fair to say that in ar} 
interesting chapter Mr. Hobson faces and answer} 
the most obvious objections to his argument} 
There will be different opinions as to the force of hi/) 
answer. But there can be no question as to thi 
earnestness and the ability with which Mr. Hobso1ie 
stands up to an economic evil of the first magnitude 


es 


|) There is a passion in his writing which shows how 
}\ deeply he feels the human urgency of the problem ; 
} and in his hands, though his. book needs careful 
attention, the ‘dismal science’ loses its dulness 
4 and we are carried on with unflagging interest to 
4 the close of the argument. 


A BOOK FOR MISSIONARIES TO THE 
BUDDHISTS. 


Dr. Whyte used to ‘beseech his classes on an 
)Raverage once a fortnight or thereby-to sell their 
beds to get this or that other book he was com- 
If any one is going as a missionary to 
#2 Buddhist country, even that sacrifice is not too 
«great whereby to secure the books of Mr. Kenneth 
‘# Saunders (though happily their trifling price puts 
ae in aa s reach) for they will go far to 


: Rework. Here is another of the apialvit increasing 
suumber, Buddhism in the Modern World (S.P.C.K. ; 
3s.), marked by the now familiar characteristics 
Hi—the generous catholicity, the reverent mind 
tthat hears God speaking through the prophets 
jot all the august faiths, the humble devotion to 
if i Jesus Christ, the Haney expectancy that knows 


ieithat we western peoples have not exhausted Him, 


and that the eastern world, when won, will vastly 
Henrich the common Christianity, the sympathy 
\that puts one into touch at once with those trained 
“Hin this other creed and atmosphere. Mr. Saunders 
leads us through what to him is very familiar ground, 
ithe various Buddhist countries in which he himself 
lhas lived so long, and shows us how that faith is 
working out to-day. Upon the whole it is a fine 
trecord, which must make the coming missionary 
feel that he is going to a people worth the winning. 
jglin a rapid series of vivid vignettes we are shown 
{ithe people’s life—in Burmah among whose happy 
olk more men are literate than in Italy, in Ceylon 
where a constant shadow seems to lie in spite of 
all the sunshine, in Siam, in China, in Japan, their 
Wservices, their schools, the joy of their funerals, 
he things and the figures in Christianity that appeal 
o them, Tolstoy, e.g., the movements of the present 
Widay Buddhist mind, their passing here and there 
jMfrom the old proud self-sufficiency, their sense of 
4d he need of a Saviour, the almost unbelievable 
: approximating of their doctrines to the Christian 
P faith,—in short the very things the future missionary 
Mmeeds to know, and with a little list of books to 
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carry him still further. Undoubtedly his bed will 
have to go, rather than that he should miss this. 


Selfmastery through Conscious Auto - Suggestion 
(Allen & Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net) is a short account of 
the method of the practice of Auto-suggestion, 
written by M. Coué. It contains also a survey of 
séances, and some letters from patients. ‘ Day by 
day, in every way, I am getting better and better’ ; 
“make this auto-suggestion, says M. Coué, ‘ with 
the certainty of obtaining what you want. The 
greater the conviction the greater and more rapid 
will be the results obtained.’ But there are those 
who have difficulty with the ‘ certainty.’ 


The 118th Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (1s. net) is a marvellous record. It is not 
merely that the income is nearly £50,000 above 
last year’s, and the issue of Scriptures correspond- 
ingly increased. What thrills the reader is the 
amazing panorama of kingdoms and peoples and 
tribes among whom the agents of the Society work 
and to whom it is continually supplying the Word 
of God. It is the most extensive and magnificent 
propaganda in the world. The student of inter- 
national politics will find much interesting informa- 
tion about Central Europe and the Near East. 

The Cambridge University Press have added 
to their Pitt Press Series Sir Thomas Browne: 
Hydriotaphia (3s. 6d.). It is edited by Mr. W. 
Murison, M.A., Senior English Master in the Aber- 
deen Grammar School, and that is sufficient to 
guarantee the interest and accuracy of the Intro- 
duction and Notes. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett has published a volume of 
sermons with the title God our Contemporary 
(James Clarke ; 6s. net). The title gives the idea 
that runs through all the sermons. God is not 
out of date. He is competent to-day to clear away 
all perplexities of the soul, to solve all our pressing 
problems. Only ‘in the fuller reception of God’s 
grace, and in the more mature understanding of His 
will can they be cleared away or solved.’ ‘ Jesus 
Christ the same... to-day.’ The sermons are 
original and most suggestive. Are they not by 
Dr. Jowett ? 


‘An elementary study’ is how Mr. Chapman 
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describes his little book,. The Consciousness of Jesus 
(James Clarke; 3s. 6d.). And so it is. And yet 
‘would to God,’ cried Moses, ‘ that all the people 
were God’s prophets’ ; and it were well indeed that 
all our laymen had as close an interest in the big 
things that matter, and as reverent a mind, and as 
happy a knack of setting down the outcome of 
their studies in simple and straightforward language 
that no one can fail to understand, as Mr. Chapman 
has shown here. We cannot have too many proofs 
that it is possible to talk theology in untheological 
language, as indeed the Master did in His own day. 
For, now as then, people, tired of the jargon of 
the schools, are quick to turn with gratitude to 
the gospel when translated into their own ordinary 
speech. 


In Won by Blood (James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net), 
Mr. A. K. Langridge tells the story of Erromanga, 
the Martyr Isle. The story is a familiar one in the 
annals of South Sea Missions, but it is well that it 
should be retold, for it is not only an inspiring 
record of Christian heroism, but an impressive 
chapter of Christian evidence. The narrative is 
graphic, and in a concluding chapter the writer 
deals with the pressing problem of the depopula- 
tion of the islands. 


Sunlit Hopes, by the Rev. James Woodside 
Robinson, B.A. (James Clarke ; 6s. net), is a volume 
of sermons. The sermons are short, and the thought 
clothed in gracious language. The first is typical. 
It is called the Scent of the Roses. ‘ It is a long, 
long time ago,’ Mr. Robinson begins, ‘ since they 
laid Him in that grave among the flowers, but 
Life never changes and Death is just the same.’ 

The points are: ‘1. In the labyrinth of human 
life there is always a Garden. It is not always 
cultivated, nor planted, nor covered with flowers, 
nor tenanted with roses. Still it is there, and it 
should be the glory of young hands to cultivate 
and plant it and bring forward its growth to per- 
fection.’ 

‘2. In the windings of human life there is always 
a Cross. The best dramatists and poets and novel- 
ists and preachers write of it, and they and all philo- 
sophers say that men are not true men, nor women 
real women, till they have felt the wound-prints 
of pain, and have known at least a little of the 
suffering of the thorn spikes of Calvary.’ 

“3. In the evolution of human life there is always 


a Sepulchre. It is a frightful thing to see nothing 
but the grave, where love and grief lie bleeding, 
when there is no ,hope beyond.’ But to the 
Christian ‘ Death*is like the bell of evening calling 
the weary workers home.’ 


Leave them with God! 
Love’s arms are His, 

And ’tis 

His Love and Thought in us 
That bids us dare 

To, lay them in His arms 
And leave them there. 

’ Midst Volcanic Fires, by Maurice Frater (James 
Clarke ; 6s. net), is an account of missionary tours: 
among the volcanic islands of the New Hebrides. 
It opens with a graphic description of the great 
eruption in Ambrim in December 1913, of which 
the writer was an eye-witness. The main subject 
of the book is the progress of Christianity in the 
islands. The trials and triumphs of the work are 
vividly pictured, and there are many striking con- 
trasts of saints and savages, sunshine and shadow, 
tears and laughter. 
of the John G. Paton Mission Fund, and his book | 
is a worthy sequel to the romantic writings of the: 
great pioneer himself. 


The swing of the pendulum to-day is towards , 


pastoral evangelism. There will always be room: 


The author is a missionary 


| 


i 


in the Church for the special evangelist, but the’. 
feeling preyails that evangelism has been over-. 


organized. 
to look askance at gigantic missions. 
the voice of John Clifford has been recalling us to: 
the simpler methods of the New Testament.. 

Every true preacher covets to do the work of 
an evangelist... But how? Some may have read! 


again their Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, if not to copy. 
its methods, at least to catch the inspiratiom of it 


spirit. 
Do you wish a modern version: of Baxter ?* 


Then read Pastor and Evangelist, by Charles Ls 
$1.35). It should be im 


Goddell, D.D. (Doran ; 


every minister’s hands. It is a golden little book. 


There is nothing more telling in religious teaching 
than a good story, but it is not always easy to get. 
one. Here, then, is treasure-trove for the teacher 
and the preacher in a new book by Mrs..Eggleston, 


In America the Churches have begum 
In England’. 


}| Stories for Special Days in the Church School (New 
] | York: George H. Doran; $1.25). Mrs. Eggleston 
'}\ 1s an old hand at telling stories and an expert in 
{}) the art. She proves this in her preface by one 
}} remark. She is giving advice on the use of the 

| story, and her advice is: ‘ Learn to live the story.’ 
| She goes into useful detail, but that remark contains 
} the whole philosophy of story-telling. The stories 
contained in this book have been tested by the 
writer and found successful. They seem to us 
| excellently adapted to their purpose, and we com- 
mend the book to teachers as one certain to provide 
}them with good illustrations. But we advise 
; chem to study the preface before they use them. 


| 


The daughter of Dr. Talmage has selected about 
four hundred thoughts and illustrations from her 
father’s sermons and arranged them alphabetically. 
| they will be welcomed by the admirers of Dr. 
Talmage. The title of the book is The Wisdom and 
Wit of T. De Witt Talmage, selected by May Talmage 
} (Doran ; $1.50). 


In the United States of America men in business 
are said to be ‘ hustlers,’ and among the ministers of 
all religious denominations there ‘ hustlers’ are also 
to be found. In How to make the Church Go (Doran), 
the Rev. W. H. Leach takes the position that ‘ the 
task of the modern pastor is to put the entire 
church at work building the Kingdom of God.’ 
He argues that ‘ it is better to put ten men to work 
‘than to do ten men’s work,’ and that ‘a happy 
‘W\church is a church of workers.’ There is the con- 


of poor relief that has ever been tried in this country, 
‘Wi for it succeeded in virtually abolishing the poor. 
| And yet when his controlling influence was with- 
-drawn the system ended in failure. 

There is much that is commonplace in Mr. Leach’s 
: Hsuggestions. At the same time he writes from a 
wide experience as a modern minister of an American 
i}-congregation with its varied activities. 


The Principal of Wesley House, Cambridge, Dr. 
| Maldwyn Hughes, has published, through the 
Epworth Press, a study of The Kingdom of Heaven 
(i(3s. 6d. net), His aim has been practical, to help 
H\those who are engaged in preaching to a better 
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understanding of the central message of our Lord’s 
ministry. It is a thorough and scholarly piece 
of work, ranging from the prophetic and apocryphal 
preparation on the one side to the Pauline and 
Johannine interpretations on the other. The 
author’s main strength, however, is given to the 
Gospels, and none of the questions raised by the 
teaching and self-consciousness of Jesus is over- 
looked. What did Jesus think of Himself? Is 
the Kingdom present or future—purely inward 
and spiritual, or social as well? Does the Parousia 
mean the visible reign of Christ on earth? And 
did Jesus really expect and teach that He would 
come again within the lifetime of the current genera- 
tion? In what sense was His ethic absolute, e.g., 
the world-renouncing element in it? What is the 
significance of the Cross in the fulfilment of the 
Kingdom ?_ These are some of the questions raised 
and answered in this interesting study. The 
answers are for the most part on conservative lines, 
but other answers are reviewed ; and if the author 
is never startlingly original he has a sound judg- 
ment, and is able to give good reasons for the faith 
that is in him. It is significant that in a volume 
which would be pronounced ‘sound’ the ‘ objec- 
tive’ theory of the Atonement is set aside. The 
reconciliation of men to God is accomplished in the 
Cross by two things, (1) by a life of complete 
obedience to the divine will lived by One who 
shared our human nature, and (2) by a supreme 
manifestation on the field of history of God’s 
hostility to sin and love for the sinner. These 
points are well developed and set in the light of the 
language used by Jesus and also by St. Paul. 
It may be said of the whole volume, that preachers 
will find in it both intellectual guidance and a 
great deal of useful suggestion for the best kind 
of pulpit work. 


Principal Jacks, the editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
delivered two lectures in various towns in England 
in the spring of this year at the invitation of the 
Hibbert Trustees. He has expanded these into a 
‘little book’ and published them with the title 
Religious Perplexities (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d. net). There are three chapters dealing 
with The Source of Perplexity, Religious Perplexity 
in General, and Perplexity in the Christian Religion. 
There is a moving earnestness and an elevation of 
spirit throughout the book which will do a great 
deal of themselves to help honest inquirers. But 
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Principal Jacks has a point of view of his own, and it 
is this point of view which is his real contribution 
to perplexed souls. Our despairs, he says, arise 
from a cowardly attitude to life. Religion does 
not remove perplexity, but braces us to meet it. 
There is much that is bewildering in the world. 
But there is something else. There is in us a 
spirit that can go out heroically to meet difficulty 
and conquer it. When a soul adopts this attitude 
it is met more than half-way by the Great Com- 
panion, and finds its own assurance of the friendli- 
ness of the universe. Religion often suffers from 
over-defence and over-explanation. Let us but 
act on it and it will bring its own peace and reveal 
its own certainty. 

In all this many readers will go all the way with 
the writer and thank him for it. Some of them will 
find the closing chapter a little thin and vague. 
Dr. Jacks thinks that perplexities about Christianity 
are nothing else than the entanglements which an 
originally simple faith contracted in various direc- 
tions. He therefore goes back to the primitive 
documents to decency what the Christian religion 
was. There is no perplexity about it atall. Itisa 
very simple, though a very difficult, religion indeed. 
In beautiful language he describes the attitude of 
Jesus to God and the world, and commends this 
to us for our imitation. In spite of his persuasive- 
ness, however, his exposition leaves us wondering 
how, if this was all, such a message turned the 
world upside down. 

Do the young people of this generation know the 
romantic story of Khama? It is nearly thirty 
years since he took England by storm when he 
came over to plead the cause of Bechuanaland. 
His life is a wonderful story of adventure and 
achievement. A very readable account of it is 
published under the title of Khama, the Great 
African Chief, by John Charles Harris (Livingstone 
Press sors. net). 


A very interesting account of native life in 
Polynesia is given by V. A. Barradale in Pearls of 
the Southern Seas (Livingstone Press; 1s. net). 
Samoa’s enthusiasm for cricket is surely a record, 
with teams of men and women numbering anything 
up to two hundred, matches lasting a fortnight or 
three weeks, and a continuous musical accompani- 
ment from native drums and empty kerosene tins. 
So great did the nuisance become that the govern- 
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days a week. For supporting this law the mission- 
aries were ‘pilloried as kill-joys, and accused of 
forbidding members and adherents of the churches 


to play cricket at all.’ The book concludes with a 


short account of the work of the L.M.S. in the | 


islands. 


ment was compelled to restrict the game to : 
4 
: 
| 
‘ 


The Rev. Dr. J. Macbride Sterrett, Emeritus — 
Professor of Philosophy in the George Washington ~ 


University and a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, has pub- 
lished under the title Modernism in Religion 


(Macmillan ; 6s. net) the story of his own spiritual — 
progress ‘to a haven that is not storm-tossed with — 


doubt.’ He looks back over a ministry withim 


his own branch of the Christian Church extending: © 


over fifty years, but his pilgrimage towards. 


Modernism has evidently not been so long. There — 
has always been what has been termed Modernism, | 


and of varying types. Dr. Sterrett defines it thus:: 


‘Modernism stands for a new spirit and for modern. | 
methods in the study and teaching of religion and’: 
It does not offer a new set of dogmas, ° 
but it does ask for a modern interpretation of the © 
He deprecates any mutilation of the: - 


ethics. 


older ones.’ 
creeds, unless it be that of Athanasius, but suggests: 


the following for use in presenting adults for conr — 
and — 


firmation: ‘I believe in the Father of all; 
in Jesus the revealer of God and the Saviour of men. 
I believe in the life-giving Spirit ; 
of the children of God ; 
the victory.of love is life eternal.’ 


To be absolutely impartial in writing history of ° 


any kind, but especially a history of Thought, is 
probably a task beyond human nature. Our own 
views colour more or less even our statement of 


facts, and certainly our statement of other people’s ~ 
But there have been cases known of men— 
proving able to write sound historical surveys of | 
Thought with a frankly declared propaganda aim. ~ 
When such a writer clearly declares his polemical | 


views. 


aim, it seems to make him very careful and accurate 


in stating the views which he is going to attack, ° 
Lewes wrote a History of Philosophy with the sole | 
purpose of showing how futile were all theories but — 


hisown. Yet in many respects it was a good history. 

So now we have A. K. Rogers writing English: 
and American Philosophy since 1800: A Critical! 
Survey (Macmillan: New York; $3.50), and in the: 


in the fellowship: 
in the forgiveness of sins: ° 


} 
; 
f 
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most charming manner telling us that the book is 
| unashamedly propaganda, and that it is so largely 
| 


‘}| critical just because he wanted to criticize. It is a 
: j trustworthy book for all that. Wherever we have 
fi tested it we have found it accurate. It is well 
| balanced, clearly expressed, and well written. It 
| will amaze most to find from the mere size of the 
f book, in which not an otiose sentence occurs and 
¥ not a word is superfluous—from the mere list of 
# names of philosophical writers, and from the mere 
#number of philosophical schools and movements 
‘that fall to be considered—that philosophy has 
been so very much alive, especiaily during the last 
sew years. 


| Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published a volume 
at the sermons of the Rev. William Kirk Bryce 

of the Baptist Church, Bromley. The title, Life’s 
Greatest Forces, is got from the first sermon, ‘ But 
; f now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
Jf the greatest of these is love.’ We may quote from 

pit: ‘The three forces, Faith, Hope, and Love, 

jare the hands of the soul. The body has only 
(two, but the soul is very odd, having three strong 
limbs. Faith lays hold of Christ, grasping Him 
| with a saving grip. Hope lays hold of Heaven, 


making sure of the many mansions, and the soul 


q both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 
\ within the veil.’ Love lays hold upon men in 
Forder to serve them and bring them to God; as 
| William Arnot says: “It will not, cannot, let 
ithe world alone; all the neighbours know it, feel 
it. Love is like Him who went about doing 
hs | good.” ? 

_ The sermons have all a strong evangelical note, 
(and the variety of topics treated is considerable. 
| | The volume is published at the very reasonable 
{| price of 3s. 6d. net. 

Are you on the outlook for a book for the Sunday- 
Hschool library or the missionary work party. Then 
i | take this, Daughters from Afar, by Rose White 
Wj (Partridge ; 2s. 6d.). Missionary books in these 
i days cannot afford to be dull, but this is a sheer 
i H delight in word-painting. The first third of the 
book tells of Miss White’s Jubilee Home in Banga- 
W\ lore, of her girls, their characters and ways, their 
‘difficulties and discipline, their wooings and 
| weddings. The rest of the book is occupied with 


| looks forward with joy to its eternal habitations: | 
“Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, | 


three charming life-stories, full of human interest 
and told with the highest artistic skill. 


It is a far cry from these early years of the 
twentieth century to the early years of the seven- 
teenth century, when a young Swiss, Hans Jakob 
Ammann, a native of Thalwyl on the Lake of 
Zurich, made the journey from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, thence by way of Damascus to Jeru- 
salem, and then to Cairoand Alexandria, taking the 
Pyramids en route. A copy of the interesting 
narrative of his grand tour, elaborately and beauti- 
fully illustrated, has just been ‘ presented to THE 
Expository Times of Dr. James Hastings with 
the compliments of Aug. F. Ammann,’ the de- 
scendant and kinsman of the traveller. 

This handsome volume (Hans- Jakob Ammann, 
genannt der Thalwyler Schdrer, Reiss ins Globte 
Land, published by the Polygraphisches Institut 
at Zurich ; 40 frs.), with its peculiarly interesting 
narrative of the conditions in the Near East four 
hundred years ago, would have been most heartily 
welcomed by Dr. Hastings had he lived to receive 
it, both for its own merits and for the testimony, 
borne by him who has forwarded the gift, to the 
value of THe Exposirory TIMEs. 

M. Aug. Ammann has obviously given infinite 
pains and skill to the work of editing and repro- 
ducing the writings of his ancestor. He has not 
only illustrated the volume with the best contem- 
porary illustrations, but has otherwise enriched it 
with many valuable notes, a glossary, a biblio- 
graphy, etc. It has been granted only to the very 
chief of writers to have their work handed down 
to the latest generations with such loving care and 
whole-hearted admiration. 


The president of the National Kindergarten 
and Training College of the United States, Miss 


_ Elizabeth Harrison, has written a book on The 
| Unseen Side of Child Life (R.T.S.; 5s. net). It 


is not her first book, or her second. She wrote 
one on the Study of Child Nature, which is now in 
its forty-fifth edition. It dealt with the influences 
of heredity in childhood. Her second essay had the 
power of environment for its subject. In the present 
volume she takes up the most difficult and the 
most important of the three factors which count 
in the life of a child, its will-power, or ‘ self-activity.’ 
Miss Harrison is a deeply religious woman, as all 
who have the teaching of children in their hands 
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should be, and her standpoint throughout is frankly 
religious. There are two explanations of the unseen 
side of a child’s life, the materialistic and the 
spiritual, and we have in this book an admirable 
exposition of the latter. Miss Harrison has many 
interesting and valuable things to say of the in- 
fluences that train the will of a child, play, instinct, 
friendship, and much else. Her points are illus- 
trated by many examples and incidents from her 
own experience, and her book will appeal to all 
who are charged with the care of young children, 
parents and teachers alike. 


An admirable sketch of Old Testament History 
has been written by Dr. Frank Sanders, sometime 
Professor in Yale University, and published by 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons (New York; $1.25). It is 
the first of a series of volumes called ‘ Life and 
Religion Series.’ The succeeding volumes will 
deal with the New Testament, the Historical 
Development of Christianity, the World Religions, 
Modern Missions, and other subjects. If they are 
as good as the first volume they will be indispensable 
to the teacher and not much less to the preacher. 
The idea of Dr. Sanders’ book is excellent. The 
history is divided into periods, and the main in- 
cidents are outlined under each period. The con- 
tribution of each period is indicated, and the 
successive stages of ethical and religious develop- 
ment are clearly set forth. All relevant facts and 
influences are included, but the exposition is so 
carefully proportioned that the main outlines stand 
out plainly, and the student is able to grasp the 
whole in a true perspective. It would be a great 
gain if the ordinary layman could read this book. 
There are no technicalities in his way, and the 
writing is so clear and simple, and the printing 
and spacing so good, that the task would be easy 
for him. There are other features of this little 
book worthy of mention. The appendices furnish 
practical help to the teacher. One contains topics 
for discussion under each chapter. Another gives 
questions to test the reader’s grasp of facts, while 
a third has a list of literature for further study. 
It only remains to say that the standpoint of the 
writer is cautious and yet modern. It is very much 
the standpoint of ‘ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 


In the ‘Science of To-day Series’ the latest 
volume is one on Chemistry of To-day, by G. P. Bull, 
M.A. (Seeley, Service & Co.; 8s. 6d. net). The 


object of this series is to furnish popularly written : 
and up-to-date expositions of scientific knowledge 4 
which are free of dry formule and technicalities. 
There is no branch of science which has made |} 
greater advances than Chemistry, and the story § 
Mr. Bull tells in this book has all the elements | 
of romance in it. In The Lighter Side of School 
Life, Mr. Ian Hay says that in public schools of a 
former generation the main interest of the boys | 
in what was called ‘ science’ lay in the production | 
of horrible smells and loud explosions; and the | 
interest of the public was not much greater. But 
all that has changed, and to-day there is a wide- } 
spread and eager desire to know all that scientific # 
men have to tell us about the world in which we | 
live. This curiosity will be amply satisfied in one { 
direction by Mr. Bull’s exposition which, if not 9 
exactly free of technicalities, is a lucidly written | 
account of the facts disclosed by the wonderful } 
discoveries of modern chemists. Thére are } 
chapters on ‘ Matter and some of its Properties,’ j 
on ‘the Air we breathe,” on ‘the Romance of | 
Radium’ and ‘the Wonders of the Spectroscope,’ | 
as well as a score of other equally fascinating § 
themes. The book is profusely illustrated by 
over 150 diagrams and photographs and will be ¥ 
welcomed as a competent presentation in popular #} 
form of the ‘ mysteries’ of modern chemistry. 


An elaborate treatise on Oratorical Style: Its Art i 
and Science, by a writer who appropriately enough § 
chooses to be known as I. Demosthenes (Simpkin ; ft 
6s. net), is like a man born out of due season. But jf 
just because we have never had so many speakers @ 
in Parliament, on the platform and in the pulpit and ff 
yet so few orators, it may be the fit and proper i 
time to seek to restore this lost art and science. 
The writer of this volume has devoted his intimate #& 
knowledge of the classics to the exposition of all 
the qualities and qualifications of those who aspire {i 
to become good speakers with a good delivery and # 
a good style. He has compiled an embarrassment 
of riches in the form of the very best advice on@ 
every aspect of the subject. He has garnered in 
so many fields that the chief difficulty of the would- 
be orator will be to know just where he ought to! 


begin. 


Parham’s latest book, The Voice of Jesus (Skeffing- 
tons ; 3s. 6d. net). 


i 


‘ The great merit of this book, | 


ne says, ‘is that it weaves Bible reading into the 
reaching of the Church and helps children to hear 
the voice of Jesus speaking to them as they read 
wach short passage on their knees.’ The volume 
rontains ‘Thoughts for Boys and Girls upon the 
Holy Gospels throughout the Christian Year.’ 


| The publications of the Student Christian Move- 
ment are always fresh and breezy, and doubtless 
ake a strong appeal to the manly and heroic in 
vouth. Whether they deal adequately with the 
‘sep problems of sin and redemption is another 
These qualities appear in Our Faith in 
od through Jesus Christ, by Professor J. Ernest 
Javey, B.D. (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). The book 
-xpounds the Christian view of God as the writer 
mderstands it, in answer to four questions—lIs it 
Reasonable ? Is it necessary? Is it effective ? 
#3 it final? Take this for breeziness, ‘ Will it not 
#o if we are decent chaps? . . . to be a Christian 
to be the most decent chap possible.’ But surely 
hen the writer goes on to say that ‘ Jesus Christ 
the decentest chap we know of, his language 
pecomes Offensive both to good taste and Christian 
eeling. It must be said, however, that, while one 
conscious of the absence of some of the deeper 
nd higher notes, the book is full of straightfor- 
ard and healthy Christian teaching. 


| The S.P.C.K. publish a small volume of addresses 
i Wy Bishop Weston of Zanzibar—In His Will (3s. 6d. 
et). These addresses were originally delivered to 
e Associates of the Community of the Sacred 
Passion in June 1914. 


H | 


t 


|| The Lesson of the Catacombs, published by the 
-P.C.K. (2s. 6d. net), is a small booklet giving a 
hort description of the Catacombs. It might well 
brve as an introduction to a fascinating page of 
ne Church’s history. The matter is arranged in 
1apters under such headings as Holy Baptism, 
onfirmation, and the Holy Eucharist, for it is the 
'ssow of the Catacombs that is the subject. 


‘The scenery of the Old Testament is laid in 
ree regions which may be roughly described as 
igypt, Mesopotamia, and Palestine.’ ‘The whirli- 
ig of Time’ has brought them quite as much to 
he forefront in the present welter of national and 
ternational problems. But the scenery of the 
Wid Testament has that abiding and absorbing 
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interest of ‘far-off Divine events,’ and certain 
aspects of these are dealt with in Biblical Discoveries 
in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, by the Rev. J. 
Politeyan, B.A., F.R.G.S. (Elliot Stock; 4s. 6d. 
net). It is in a new and third edition, a sufficient 
testimony to the character of a work of this kind. 
Canon Girdlestone, who writes a foreword to the 
edition, says the book is really the result of lectures 
given to a summer school in connexion with the 
Jews Society. It is ‘the work of a shrewd and 
honest observer who is zealous for the truth of the 
Bible.’ 


In 1916 the Rev. J. Politeyan, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
delivered a course of Lectures at Swanwick to 
the summer school of the Church Missions to the 
Jews. These lectures are now published under the 
title of New Testament Archeology (Elliot Stock ; 6s. 
net). The field covered is very wide, and little 
more than glimpses here and there can be given 
of the vast amount of research work that has been 
done. But it would be difficult to name a more 
interesting popular survey. It is well informed 
and thoroughly up to date. The student of the 
New Testament will find fresh ight thrown on many 
familiar passages, and his confidence in the histor- 
icity of the records will be confirmed. A con- 
cluding chapter on the New Testament and 
Criticism gives a useful account of the real meaning 
and purpose of criticism, yet the author permits 
himself to speak at times of ‘ the critics’ as if he 
shared the vulgar notion that they are all anti- 
Christian. A list of authorities is appended to 
each chapter, and the text is illustrated by sixteen 
exquisite photographs. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord, and other Watch- 
words of the Faith, resounded by a Humble Ensign 
in the Great King’s Army, has been issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock (1s. 6d. net). There are about twenty- 
nine watchwords, and each one occupies a couple of 


pages. 


Mrs. Sturge Gretton, J.P. for Oxfordshire, has 
issued through the Student Christian Movement 
seven essays with the title Some English Rural 
Problems (4s. net; in paper cover, 2s. 6d. net). 
She discusses the rural problem of the nineteenth 
century. ‘Is the child’ asked the hand-loom 
weaver in Gloucestershire in 1882, ‘to be kept at 
school till nine years of age, and, if so, who is to 
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pay for it?’ The standard of the Education 
Acts to-day is somewhat different. We begin to 


feel self-satisfied with the progress made. But 
Mrs. Gretton will not allow us to go away with this 
feeling. 

There is a rural problem to-day. Revolutionary 
talk is abroad now in the country as well as in the 
towns. And Mrs. Gretton traces it largely to the 
abolition of the Wages Boards. Whatever the 
cause, the subject is one which deserves considera- 
tion. 


The Report of the General Committee of the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1921-22 has just been issued from the 
Student Christian Movement Press (6d. net) under 
the title Christianity and the Colleges. It is a good 
fat pamphlet of a hundred pages and contains all 
the information that ‘Student movers’ and their 
friends could ask for. The whole work of the 
movement is described in all its aspects—the study 
work, the campaigns, the missionary activities, the 
university propaganda, and much else. There is 
a financial statement, and there are special chapters 
on specially important topics, such as ‘ Students 
and the Church.’ 


Religion and Biology, by Ernest E. Unwin, M.Sc. 
(Swarthmore Press; 6s. net), deals with the bio- 
logical approach to the problems of religious 


thought, especially with those concerning God in’ 


Nature. It is a competent survey of a wide field. 
The drama of life is briefly sketched according to 
the evolutionary concept, and the end and purpose 
of it all is found in Homo deus. The problems of 
pain and moral evil are dealt with, and'there is a 
special discussion of the question whether war is 
a biological necessity. The closing chapter deals 
with the kingdoms of man and God. Here the 
writer manifestly feels himself to be somewhat off 
his own ground, and his treatment of the place of 
Jesus Christ in a divine scheme of redemption can 
hardly be felt to be satisfying. The book will 
appeal to students of science. It is a powerful 
vindication of our faith that ‘the Natural Order 
is the Divine Order.’ 


Mr. Ernest R. Groves, Associate Professor of 
Social Science in Boston University, has published 
an analysis of the rural social mind. The Rural 
Mind and Social Welfare (University of Chicago 


Press) he calls it. He deplores the ever-increasin 
drift of people to the cities. Following Professo 
Macdougall, he holds this is not due to economic | 
necessity, but to the ‘imperious se ie of the | 
gregarious instinct.’ ‘Men and women,’ he says, | 
‘as never before wish to feel the zest of dena joys ; 
in both work and play, they detest isolation.’ Th 
herd instinct was enormously strengthened by war) 
conditions, and for this reason Professor Groves 
thinks the placing of former soldiers and sailors” 
on the land will have little success. He deplores } 
the drift citywards, fearing that the special con- 
tribution made by rural dwellers to national 
life may be lost. The good bibliography at the} 
end of each chapter increases the value of the: 
book. 


It is one of the most hopeful signs of our time! 
that under the auspices of the Temperance Council’ 
of the Christian Churches, all religious denomina-4 
tions, including Anglican, Free, Roman Catholic,’ 
and the Salvation Army, are uniting in a national) 
campaign against the evils of the traffic in intoxicat-, 
ing drink, to be carried on next year. The Rey-| 
Henry Carter, General Secretary of the Temperance# 
and Social Welfare Department of the Wesleyan; 
Methodist Church, has edited The Church and they 
Drink Evil: A Challenge to Christian Citizenship,® 
a volume of about 100 pages, published at 1s. 6d.) 
It contains four lectures delivered at the High 
Ashurst Summer School last summer, two of which 
were by Mr. Carter himself. There is a ‘ foreword ’f 
by the Bishop of Croydon, chairman of the Temper-} 
ance Council. . wy 

Mr. Carter’s chief aim, as the Bishop of Croydonif} 
points out, is to enable his readers ‘to realize thei 
overwhelming responsibility of the Christianjp 
Churches at the present time and of the individuals 
of which they are composed.’ He has himsellfi 
written on ‘The Responsibility of the Church.'§ 
He does not shirk anything. He is as fearlessif 
as he is forcible. He answers fully and frankl 
those who quote Scripture in favour of the use 
of wine, and quotes from Professor Macalisteilgl 
in ‘ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,’ who writes # 
‘ The teaching of Christ as to the pernicious effects 
of intemperance is clear and explicit, and thei) 
Apostle Paul has stated the case for totai 
abstinence in Ro 14 in a way which does no¥ 
require the treacherous aid of doubtful exegesis foil 
its support.’ 
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“Our Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘who hath abolished 
ypreath, and hath brought life and immortality to light 
(iarough the gospel.’—2 Ti 12, 


EVEN Paul was not always at his best. High tides 
is the Spirit kept surging through his mighty 
eart, breaking ever higher and still higher. But 
us him also there came dull grey days when the 
#eart grown, for the moment, largely bare and dry. 
Hace, for example, he committed himself to the 
cally fearsome saying that if this life be all, then 
+ us eat and drink and frivol through it anyhow, 
“§rnat does it matter, if to-morrow we are dead ! 
‘learing which, standing by the graveside of a 


“Pidignation, a passion of contemptuous scorn for a 
ne somean. And surely we do choose righteous- 
ess, not only for its wages, but itself: and surely, 
Hen if we can never break through to a complete 
History, we will die still fighting toward it. Tired 
ind ill, the ageing, homeless, weary man who had 
Mitaked everything on the cause, and not. too much 
Heemed to be coming of it all, stumbled and lost 


hat if in this life only we have hope in Christ we 
ire of all men the most miserable ! 
Masps in utter astonishment. It is so monstrously 
fintrue! Who that ever knew Christ could possibly 
iMiubscribe to that ? Even if there were no after- 
life, if the grave ended everything, would we not 
till choose Him, for the glory of the struggle, for 
ibe splendour of His friendship, for the rapture 
} i nd the richness of the life He gives us even here 
Mind even now, compared to which all the world’s 
Hpooths look dusty and tawdry and soe and 
Hheir goods vulgar and soiled P 

| All which, of course, Paul knew immensely 
Wetter than we do. And yet, as life advances, do 
five not understand increasingly how it thrilled 
Hhim to be sure of immortality, and how his 
Jpeart exulted at the thought of that vast un- 
jhinkable inheritance with which Christ has en- 


| 1 A sermon preached on the death of the Rev. James 
tastings, D.D., in Beechgrove Church, Aberdeen. 


‘hild of his, Huxley felt gathering within him a hot | 


jtep for an instant, when he cried despondently | 


At which one | 


By THE REVEREND A. J. Gossip, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


_ infinities. 
iMeceding waters left only pools and shallows on a | 


Q Memorial Hermon. 


THE REVELATION OF IMMORTALITY.1 


> 


dowed us? For what a colossal difference it 
makes! Think of it! There are poor souls with 
hearts as tender and sensitive as our own, and 
for them there is nothing beyond the horizons of 
this cramped and narrow present! Their setting 
suns open no golden vistas far out into the 
For them this is all—this tiny islet 
of a life which the ruthless waves of time keep 
tearing down so swiftly and remorselessly. And 
they themselves are ephemerids, with this brief day 
and then no more of them, but only che great 
silence; and their deepest affections are only 
transient shadows blown along the hills, and gone ; 
and when their dear ones leave them, it is a final 
separation without any ray of hope ; all that they 
knew and loved has crumbled into nothingness, 
and it can never be again—can never be ever 
again! The ‘blank stare of the grave’ ends every- 
thing, and there is nothing on the farther side. 


No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees,— 


a dead thing among things as dead. 

But we know that we are encompassed by an 
everlasting loving-kindness that will never cease: 
can stand and watch our loved ones sail out along a 
lane of gold straight into the glory of the setting 
sun, until our dazzled eyes lose sight of them some- 
where in that splendour. For us, cries Paul, there 
is no death. It is abolished. It is blotted out. 
And if sore hearts, sitting in lonesome places, with 
hands feeling for what they used to have, cry out 
that it is still a grim and dreadful reality, which 
pretty words cannot explain away, Paul answers, 
but that is not death—that passing at a step from 
one bright and sunny room into another even 
sunnier and brighter. You never tasted the real 
bitterness of it all—you who can face it, knowing 
that you are as imperishable as the Eternal God 
Himself. ‘ This is not the end of me,’ said Campbell 
Bannerman on his deathbed, when his colleague 
rose to go; ‘we shall meet again, Asquith.’ You 
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-who know that your dear ones are as real as ever, 
not gone out like a light suddenly extinguished 
that leaves only a blank empty silent blackness ; 
you who can hear blown back to you from the other 
world that shout of happy voices that your hearts 
‘remember, giving thanks and praise. Blessed 
‘be God who has brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel. For, with the rising 
of that sun, the cold night is gone, and a fair 
prospect stretches out and out endlessly before our 
eyes. 

If it be true! But how does the gospel prove 
and make certain this glorious thing? Surely, to 
begin with, by its sense of the bigness of man, of 
every one. What a tremendous conception it 
has of a human life—how staggering, how awe- 
some! Long, long ago, at the beginning of be- 
ginningless eternity, God was struck by a thought 
that fascinated Him, so that He said, ‘ I will create 
this, I will make it real.’ And for interminable 
ages He was content to plan, to prepare, to toil for 
that. ‘Immense,’ says Whitman, ‘ have been the 
preparations for me. Faithful and true the hands 
that have helped me. Cycles have ferried my 
cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen.’ 
And at long length you came, God’s thought 
embodied, His dream worked out at last! And is 
this all that is to come of it, these brief seventy 
years, and half of them mere sleeping ? Does God 
tire so quickly of His majestic creations, and, like 
a capricious child, wipe out what He has finished, 
and forthwith draw something else on the blank 
space, with never a further thought of what went 
before ? 

Sometimes that seems likely enough for ourselves. 
We are so drab, so prosaic, so unimpressive, so lost 
in the crowd and entirely indistinguishable from 
our fellows at a very little distance, that, abashed, 
we feel there is no special necessity for our con- 
tinuance—we, turned out by the myriad and 
according to pattern. Yet have you never felt 
what Browning felt, that you ‘ Know this earth is 
not my sphere. For I cannot so narrow me but 
that I still exceed it’; that there are prophecies 
and indications in you of something beyond ; that 
there is more in you than can find expression here ; 
that you are bigger than this life, larger than time ; 
that, if this be all, then you have been fashioned 
ridiculously out of proportion to your environment ? 
As Cowper once ended a letter to his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, ‘ There is not room enough for friend- 
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ship to unfold itself in full bloom in such a nook 
a life as this. Therefore I am, and must, and wi 
be, yours for ever, William Cowper.’ ] 
At all events, we know people built on so large 
scale that immortality seems the one possibility} 
for them. When the Lord Christ died, those who 
loved and knew Him could not picture Him as 
dead. After the first stunning, sickening shock, 
the thing just would not grip their minds. Surely 
those kind hands must somewhere still be leaping 
out in eager helpfulness for all hurt things; ane} 
surely that unselfish heart must still be carrying 
other people’s burdens, as it always had. I 
seemed to them no wild crazy tale that He way 
alive, but on the contrary far likelier than not) 
Nature loses nothing, uses every atom jealously 
over and over and over again. And that vast mass 
of love and kindness and unselfishness, which alj 
His prodigal expenditure of it had, they felt, in 
no way exhausted, was all that just thrown away ! 
Thirty years! It would take a whole eternity foy 
that royal nature to express itself. And so theyf 
easily pictured Him to themselves as not dead bu? 
alive ; as seated upon the right hand of God fo} 
ever ; nay, they amended that—as standing, fo} 
in His eagerness to help and plead for all needy} 
souls He has sprung to His feet, is using His whol’ 
being, yonder as here, on their behalf, and will de 
so for ever. 1 
And we have known people so big, so lovingii 
so richly endowed, gifted with so generous an equip] 
ment at God’s hands that all that they do, howeve 
brilliant and gracious, seems only a preface, a firs, 
chapter, a beginning. There must be far more} 
Marcus Dods had little poetry in him, but he one} 
breaks out into the pure gold of it, when, comment! 
ing on one of the most mysterious of our Lord’ 
sayings, he argues that as yet we are only childrei 
in the nursery ; and that, as other bairns revea 
their character with exactness when among thei 
games and toys; as this one, grasping and peevis]} 
about his card houses, will be selfish and ill 
tempered out in the real world; and this other 
brave and good-natured over a childish trouble 
will face the ills of grown life uncomplainingly 
so these little ploys of ours, which seem so bij) 
to us, are at least a sufficient test of us and mak 
clear who of us can be safely trusted to b 
set, no longer to transient things which at wors} 
can be rubbed out again, but to the eterna} 
realities which can never pass away. We shal} 
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ow up; shall pass out into the real world, 


Doubtless unto them is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 


(an is too big for this to be all; it takes a whole 
cernity to justify the scale and plan on which he 
las been fashioned. 
)}| Further, says the gospel, it is obvious that we are 
#eing trained for something. Here is this difficult 
ie of ours, with its pain, its trials, its temptations, 
ged the like. And what is to be made of it ? 
#tiven that axiom of the faith that it is all a dis- 
jfpline, an education, deftly chosen to correct our 
sults, and produce in us that which will make us 
rviceable to God and our fellows, a fashioning 
»us under the blows of fate and on the anvil of 


ad sharpened for His purpose, then it becomes 
s§ptelligible ; and even when the winds are howling 
sund us, catching away our breath, and leaving 
ks cold and shivery, we can see that it is right and 


\ et look up into God’s face with eyes that trust 
Him, and a heart that is unflustered, because certain 
what He chooses wisely and well. 
| But if this life be all, how difficult it all becomes, 
"hi ies out in sheer bewilderment and agony, Why, 
ind Why, and again Why! A mind prepares 
self through long, strenuous, laborious years, is 
eady for some high achievement, and then, sudden 
4s a shot bird, it is struck down. Was all the pre- 
aration wasted? Or a man slowly and with 
hain, through God’s guidance and help, fashions 
i is character into a clean, strong, beautiful thing ; 
i nd just as it is nearing perfection, he is swept out. 
| as God, then, interest only in the making of 
Hhings, but none in the things when made? The 
‘problem has been solved ; and He pushes aside the 
| Hicces, sets them up again for the unravelling of 
iH | nother riddle, the working out of holiness, given 
Jpnother setting of the board. And is experience 
"Ibnly a mocking voice that tells us too late what we 
thould have: done, with no practical value in it ; as 
ihe man in. Browning’s poem looks back on. life 
“}hnd. sees it all—and knows now how the game 


low senseless it all seems, how the baffled heart. 


should have been played—too late—for he is. 
dying. Are we set to learn how life ought to be 
lived? And, having learned it, are we given no 
chance to put it into action? It is so obvious that 
we are being trained for something ; we can feel 
God’s hands at work upon us, the bite of His chisel, 
the strokes that are working out His plan in the 
dour lump of our character. And does that some- 
thing never come? It was Arthur Balfour who- 
said that ‘if there be no other life, then this world’ 
is a stupid joke. And whose joke?’ At least, 
surely Bishop Butler was right when he argued 
that this life is a first volume, which demands 
another to explain and complete it. 

But our Lord comes to the problem, mainly from. 
a different angle. 

Browning in @ passionate passage cries out 
fiercely : 

If this be all 
And. other life awaits us not—for me 
I say ‘tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 


A wretched failure. I for one protest 
Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn. 


That is perhaps too peevish a reading of this. 
glorious life of ours. Ah! think of it! Out of 
nothingness God formed us, and in sheer good- 
will set us thus high in the scale of being, august 
creatures, who can look before and after, can 
think His thoughts afar off after Him and hold 
communion with Himself, and has thought out 
for us this wonderful life teeming with rich interests. 
Shall we poutingly fling this amazing thing down at 
His feet, as not worth having! And yet Christ 
agrees with him, or at least tells us bluntly that if 
this life were all, it would be a gift quite unworthy 
of God, and with no trace of His characteristic 
generosity and largesse ; founds on God’s love and’ 
faithfulness ; and bids us remember that His love 
is an eternal love, His faithfulness an everlasting 
faithfulness. God’s affections are not mere tents 
of a night, soon struck again : so that where to-day 
they are, to-morrow there is nothing. Where God 
loves at all, He loves eternally. ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob’ ; ‘ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.’ Can even 
we forget? A little one is taken, and the full. 
years come and go. And there are other little 
voices in one’s ears, and other little feet upon the- 
floor. And yet always the mother’s heart re- 
members. and is: not quite satisfied. And God !' 
Does He love us the little moment we are here,. 
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and then the others take our places, and He is quite 
content without us? No, cries Christ, and there is 
almost anger in His tones! ‘As touching the 
resurrection of the dead, have ye not read what 
was spoken by God: “Iam the God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob’”’? God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.’ Do you imagine this is 
all that God can do for us—this that is accom- 
plished before we die? We give ourselves to Him, 
and even here it is a glory that whoso has tasted 
would not renounce for the whole world. And yet 
is it not as yet very largely a dream unattained, a 
yearning unsatisfied, a stretching out of groping 
hands that still come far short? And must not 
these shadows be thrown on our hearts by some- 
‘thing, something real, something solid? Must not 
-our dreams come true at last, and we be all that 
God Himself has taught our souls to yearn to be? 
Or else is not our conception of a worthy life bigger 
than God’s, and our dreams nobler and finer and 
higher than His realities? Here, above all, are not 
-‘Cowper’s words unanswerable? This nook of a life 
is far too cramped a place for God’s love and God’s 
friendship to come to its full flower, and so we 
‘know that He is, must, and will be ours for ever. 
It takes a whole eternity for God’s love toward us 
‘to work itself out. Remember, says Christ, that His 
grace is an everlasting thing that never tires, never 
‘runs dry, that even Calvary is only a cupful out of 
_a river brimming and full as ever, that all that you 
‘experience here is a mere rill that loses itself in an 
ocean ; and you too will lose yourself in it, be swept 
‘out by tremendous currents, with Divine love 
about you and beneath you and breaking over you, 
-and on all sides of you far as the eye can reach and 
infinitely further—for there is no bound, no shore, 
no end to this illimitable thing. ‘So I saw in my 
dream,’ says Bunyan, ‘ that these two men came 
up to the gate, and as they entered they were 
transfigured, and there was given them raiment 
that shone like gold, and all the bells of the city 
rang for joy. And after that they shut up the 
‘gates, which when I had seen I wished myself 
among them.’ Blessed be God who has taken 
-away the terror, and the blankness, and the loneli- 
ness, and has brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel. 

Perhaps no finer tribute could be paid to him 
than that our minds can pass from all the splendour 
of these large Scripture truths and visions to Dr. 
‘Hastings, without any jolt or jar or sense of incon- 


' greatest work and his most masterly achievemen’} 


gruity. Rather they all seem to fit him; and; 
he has made them likelier to us—this man whose; 
natural end, we feel, is such a glorious consumma-; 
tion as we have been describing. | 

It has been for us a real distinction to have had 
as our fellow-worshipper one whose name is known 
in every Christian church and by many scholars} 
of the alien faiths; whose death has caused 
thrill of real regret the whole world over as the 
loss of one who in our difficult transition times hasf 
been able to do more than most to open vistas} 
into truth and the newer ways of stating it, te 
steady staggered minds and shaken faiths. | 

Here was a man who gave whole-heartedly tc} 
Jesus Christ all that he had—his time, his strength 
his gifts, keeping back nothing. And his was ¢ 
princely offering—a certain stateliness of minc 
that conceived and dreamed on a colossal scale 
an intrepid gallantry that set to work upon what 
looked impossible ; an untiring energy that makes 
one weary even to think of it, obeying Browning’s; 
law ‘this life must be lived out, and a grave thor. 
oughly earned’; an unflagging spirit that longil 
before one huge scheme was ended was already a’ 
work on another and still huger, wheeling in every 
widening circles to the very end, so that he diecB 
with an enormous output to his credit, but with 
his brain still teeming with ideas and new plans. 

And this, surely, was very notable, that, i 
mersed in the intricacies of theology, his own faith} 
remained so simple and practical. ‘Don’t yo 
admire a man,’ asked Dods, writing of Sanday 
and his critical studies, ‘ who with all that, keep® 
his eye steadily on the great things and preservelh 
the fineness of his feelings and devoutness ?# 
Such a man was James Hastings, whose religior) 
was as simple as a child’s, and his affection folr 
Christ very practical. There was a time in Dunde| 
when he was driven almost off his feet, wenj 
about always with his pockets bulging with proof) 
on theological subtleties, which he read even i: 
cars and cabs and at such odd moments as h 
could snatch, and yet in that crowded life he madi 
room, in addition to his ministry, for a definitiii 
piece of mission work, visiting himself persistenth}4 
from house to house and door to door over an 
over and over again. And later, here in Aberdeer}i 
he flamed out into passionate social service as a 
unwearied leader in the temperance crusade. 


But it was his own character that was h 
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Hit had that hall-mark of greatness that is never 
/ bsent, a childlike humility, a complete unawared- 
ness of his own size. Who of us realized that this 

an slipping in and out among us, and with whom 
the plainest member felt no diffidence nor shyness, 
I ossessed a name known everywhere? His nature 
was made of a fine material; was enviably clean, 
Hemoved from every grossness, loyal and lovable 
and kindly. Not a few have told me that always 
yhen they looked at him they thought of Jesus 
christ. Nor have I ever known a worshipper 
ore obviously in earnest, and lost in the service. 
the man’s whole being was entirely concentrated 
it and absorbed in it. So much so that, even 
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Berman Sfeofoay. 


ifDOr. DirLer NIELSEN is Assistant Librarian in 
he University of Copenhagen. Attracted by the 
study of ancient Arabian inscriptions recently 
discovered, he has devoted himself to profound 
investigation of the oldest Semitic culture and the 
I istory of Semitic religion. Those inscriptions, 
hy e remarks, have revealed astonishing and un- 
Hexpected things, which he proceeds to set forth in 
ja large volume! richly illustrated and written 
in delightful style. He groups the results of his 


Another is to follow on the Three 


il Nature-Divinities. 
| Let us say at once of the present volume that it 
gives evidence on every page of diligent study, 
patient research and reading of amazing range. 
It is a book of which account will have to be taken. 
H One may doubt—we do doubt—the validity of 
foeny of its conclusions. But we accept it as a 
storehouse of facts, many of them curious and 
not a few of them startling. 
The author rightly emphasizes the need there is 
for a study of Semitic religion as a whole, so as to 
| arrive at some just notion of what that religion was 


1 Dey Dreieinige Gott in veligionshistoy. Beleuchiung, 
Pp. 472. Copenhagen, 1922. 
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in this worshipful congregation, when I felt that the 
sermon was bad, I used to look hopefully to see if 
he were present, feeling that if he were—and he was 
always with us night and morning—there were two 
of us in it, and together we might pull it through. 

His was a fine life finely used. And it must 
have been with His face lit with pleasure that the 
Master greeted him, and cried out, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ And among all the 
services he rendered, and all for which we owe 
him thanks, would we not put that first—that he 
pleased Jesus Christ, whom we so often disappoint, 
and gave a full and loyal service to Him, whom 
most of us treat in so niggardly a fashion ? 


Recent GForetan Theology. 


like in its primitive stages, and’along what lines it 
developed. Too often has the mistake been made 
of fixing upon some highly developed form such as 
the Babylonian, and taking it as the norm from 
which the others more or less deviate. That is 
to forget that the Semitic race and religion were 
old long before Babylonian religion, as we see it 
fully evolved, arose. 

The author’s task is to show that away back in 
primitive Semitic religion was a Trinity, and he 
traces this out in all its manifold ramifications, 
His conclusion, we think, will not command general 
agreement, if any agreement at all. It is that 
Christianity is largely just a going back to the 
primitive ideas which, despite Judaism, lingered 
on among the common people in certain regions. 
There it found its Trinity, its Sacraments, its 
Incarnation, its Virgin Birth, its atoning Death, 
its Resurrection ; all,in short, that is characteristic 
of Christianity was lying there for ages, needing 
only to be ‘refined.’ Jesus, in fact, was unnecessary. 
The New Testament is thus in a real sense far older 
than the Old Testament. It is a total mistake to 
think of it being a development of the Old Testa- 
ment, for Judaism had banished Trinity in favour 
of Unity. In the N.T. we have Trinity, but no 
Unity ; that came into Christianity only with the 
definitions by General Councils. We do not believe 
this. We do not accept this as a tenable view at 
all. It isa valuable book, we think, from the view- 
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point of Comparative Religion. As a history of 
religion it appears to be desperately weak. It 
proceeds on the easy but fallacious assumption 
that where you find some measure of resemblance 
you not only may, but must, infer some real con- 
nexion. America was discovered long before 
Columbus was born, yet, for all that matters in the 
history of mankind, Columbus was not only quite 
independent and ignorant of his predecessors, 
he was the real discoverer. Christianity is not to 
be explained by discovering something in a very 
ancient world that bears a dim resemblance to its 
fundamental doctrines. 


Dr. A. Baumgarten of Bonn has published a 
history of Syrian literature (Geschichte d. syr. 
Literatur, pp. viii + 378; Bonn, 1922). It is the 
kind of work which only a German Professor can 
accomplish, a monument of industry devoted to a 
subject little known and of little general interest. 
This work is no doubt painfully accurate and 
complete, but it will not increase the interest in 
Syrian literature. It is an annotated catalogue 
rather than a history, so full of contractions and 
references by means of initials and numbers that 
pages of it seem at first glance to contain curious 
chemical formule. 


In Analekten zur Text-krittk d. A.T., neue Folge 
(pp. 131; Leipzig, 1922), Felix Perles indicates in 
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WirginiBus Duerisque. 
Getting rid of the Dross. 

“IT will turn my hand upon thee, and throughly 
purge away thy dross.’—Is 1”. 

A minister was once taken over the famous 
Kimberley diamond mines. He was shown the 
blasting, the loads of blue ground coming up from 
the mine, the great floors on which the blue ground 
is spread out and left to crumble, then the crushing 
and washing through which it is made to pass. 
But what interested him most was the final stages. 


The ground had been washed down to: a gravel 


in which lay the diamonds. This. gravel was then 
placed on a machine like a table, which was slightly 


how many ways errors were apt to creep into the { 
Hebrew text. In many passages he seems to prove || 
his point. 


On the perennial problem of the Fourth Gospel, § 
Dr. G. Bert writes, D. Evan.-d. Johannes (pp. 144 ;. 
Gutersléh, 1922). He comes to the ‘ orthodox” 
conclusion. He does not solve, nor even face, the 
real difficulties of a Son-of-Zebedee authorship. 
His work is valuable, however, for its careful { 
study of the Logos-doctrine in Greek philosophy, ¥ 
and for its collocation of passages from the Odes of | 
Solomon. 


The Paldstina- Jahrbuch for 1921 is as interesting. 
and informative as any of its predecessors. We | 
have a good description and historical account of 
Tekoa by W. Siitterlin, and a careful study of | 
Jewish and Roman military organization in New | 
Testament times by F. Lundgreen. Dalman | 
demolishes the myth, published in ‘ Adventist’ § 
journals, that manna had become once more the 
food of the people of Palestine, and was so abundant 
that it was being exported: ‘It is wonderful, 
said The Bible Advocate, ‘ what the Lord is doing! 
in our days.’ Unfortunately, nobody on the spot 4 
where the manna was alleged to be falling in such '§ 
abundance knew anything about it. 

W. D. NIven. 

Aberdeen. 


Study. 


tilted forward and smeared with a kind of grease. 
Then this table was set a-shaking and over the 4 
shaking surface a stream of water came pouring. 
Everything that was worthless, all the pebbles and. 
the useless stones were carried away in the stream. | 
But the diamonds remained. You saw them before i 
you when the table had ceased to move, studded § 
over the surface, shining and precious. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity of talking & 
with the head of a large school for boys who 
had not had the advantages that belong to a good | 
home. I could see that his plan was to try to find. 
whatever was good in these boys.. He looked for 6 
diamonds amongst them. And he went on the 
same lines as that adopted at Kimberley. The- 
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‘boys were first cut off from associations which 
did them harm. Very often these were in their 
own poor homes. That was the blasting. Then 
discipline began. A bath, new clothes, obedience 
to rules, regular work at lessons or something else, 
punishments if necessary. That was the rest of 
the process. What was the result? One found 
amongst these poor laddies many a real gem, a 
boy without the dross. 

Boys and girls, you like your school-fellows in 
the playground to be without dross. You like 
them to be above board, straight and true. You 
like them to be unselfish and ready to give up to 
others. You like them to be without conceit or 
‘side.’ If they are selfish or deceitful or snobbish 
or conceited you haven’t the same love for them. 
The more dross they have in their character the 
less you want to make friends of them. And it is 
the same in the wide wide world. The world has 
-no use for drossy people. 

Here is the story of a grown-up man who had 
dross in his character. A great business man 
engaged him at a big salary. Afterwards, chancing 
to meet a friend, he told him that the man would 
have to go. ‘I can’t stand him,’ he said, ‘he 
started by bothering me about where he was 
to sit, and sent me half a dozen notes the second 
day asking who would pay his salary.’ That man 
lost his salary because it was too high for any one 
who asked fussy questions and did no work. That 
man was mostly dross. 


How are you to get rid of the dross that is about 
you? To a big person one might say ‘ Cultivate 
the presence of God.’ In simple language that 
means make a friend of God, tell Him your diffi 
culties, say you want Him to help you to grow 
up the best man or woman that it is possible for 
you to be. 

To be a good man or woman means a great deal. 
It means honour, duty, courage, love, justice, 
mercy.. How are boys and girls to have all these ? 
It sounds as if it were a very hard thing to be good. 
In one sense it is simple. 

Jesus brought the thought of God as a Father 
into the world, and He left His message to be 
handed down to you and me. We get rid of the 
dross that is about our characters by making Him 
our Friend and keeping constantly in His presence. 
Then. we get into the habit of doing what is right. 
It becomes natural. The girls know that, if they 

I2 


practise the piano a very great deal, they at last 


get to play the correct notes without ever having ae 
to think. To be like Christ is not easy. It takes. 


constant practice and constant prayer. But it is 
more than worth it. This world would be a delight- 
ful place to live in if all the people in it tried to 
live like Jesus Christ. Your Heavenly Father is 
willing to help you to grow up to be men and women 
whose lives will make the world better. Resolve 
to-day that such a life will be yours. 


Picking a Side.} 
* As touching the election.’—Ro 1128, 


Some weeks ago you kept hearing about some- 
thing called an election, didn’t you? Dad talked 
of it, and mother talked of it, and all the people 
who came in talked of it, till you grew sick and 
tired of it, and still the talk went on. What was 
it all about, and why were people so excited over 
it? Your big brother would come running home, 
and he must have his tea up to the minute, because 
he was going to a meeting; and mother was as 
bad, would ask you to come from your lessons and 
help to clear the things away, because she was 
going too. And father sat reading at the paper 
every evening as earnestly and as long as if every 
night were Saturday night; and yet, when you 
keeked across his shoulder you could see no football 
results at all, just columns and columns of speeches 
that looked dreadfully stale and dry! What was 
wrong with them all? Well, you know we need to 
have people in Parliament to speak for us and to 
look after matters for us, because we can’t all be 
there ourselves. Mother can’t go, for what would 
become of Baby! And Dad has to stay here, or 
how would you get on without him! And yet 
somebody must go: and in every place, perhaps 
two, perhaps three, perhaps four, people said, ‘ We'll 
go for you.’ And that was very good, but what 
were we to do, for only one of them could be sent, 
and we had got to choose which one. And what 
was happening was that people everywhere were 
making up their minds, listening and watching and 
deciding which of them they would send. You smal} 
folk often have elections of your own. Every time 


»at school that the team for a house match is put up 


in the corridor you sprint along to see if you are in. 
it: and sometimes you are, and sometimes you are 

That’s an election. Some are chosen, some 
1 By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


not. 
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are not. And you wee ones never start a game 
without picking a side, or finding who has got to 
be ‘it’: ‘Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Mo’ you chant, 
and at the end ‘ You’re in, and you're out.’ Well, 
that is an election. You manage it all in half a 
minute; but big people, who are slower at some 
things than you, take a full fortnight or three 
weeks. But then, you see, it is a great honour to 
be elected for Parliament. It doesn’t matter very 
much who is picked upon your side at games, 
though you like to be chosen, and not left on and 
on until the very last or nearly so. But to be 
chosen for Parliament is a big thing, and that’s why 


people take a long time to make up their minds . 


whom they will send. And the wonderful thing I 
have to tell you is this. God once had an election. 
There was something, a great big important thing, 
He wanted to have done; and He Himself could 
not go to do it, and whom would He send? It 
mattered far too much to pick just any one, and 
God thought and thought, and wondered how this 
one would do, or that one, or somebody still better ; 
but at last He made up His mind and He elected— 
whom do you think but you? If you had gone 
to these big meetings at election time, perhaps with 
thousands in the hall, and had got up upon the 
platform and said, ‘ You had better vote for me,’ 
every one would have laughed at you. You’re 
too small to elect. And yet God has elected you 
for some great work He must have done. ‘I must 
have you on My side,’ He said, and chose you as 
His first pick. There’s that life of yours—God 
thought it out and planned it. What a wonderful 
thing it is! How much you can do with it, how 
many big and clean and unselfish things you can 
pack into it! You remember when you started 
for your summer holidays, whole two months of 
them, it seemed as if they never could end. Every 
day was so long and splendid, and on every one of 
them you could fish, and you could cycle, and you 
could climb, and you could golf, and you could 
play all kinds of games, and all this in one day; 
and you had whole two months of it before-you. 
But look at your life; perhaps you have whole 
years and years and years of it, fifty perhaps, or 
even sixty, or it may be even seventy! What 
can’t you do with a long life like that ? And when 
God had thought it out, all that He wanted done 
with it, He thought, ‘ Whom will I choose to live this 
life for Me, who will do it best, and make the most 
of it, and use it as I wish it used.’ And out of all 


' mundane tasks. There can be a noble passion in 


His people He could think of He elected you. And 
every day there are things that you can do for Him. / 
He wants some one to help mother, and here’s the 
very little lass to do that for Me, so He thought, 
and He gave the chance of doing it to you. He 
wishes some one to be decent to that new boy at 
school, and He asks that from you; and so with — 
heaps and heaps of things. 

It is a great honour to be elected to Parliament ; 
when any one is chosen he always returns thanks, { 
as it is called—that is to say, he makes a speech, 
and says how proud he is to be so trusted, and 
promises that he will do his very best, that if he — 
can help any one in any kind of way they have ; 
only to write and let him know and he will always . 
do all that he can. And don’t you think it is a | 
wonderful honour to be picked by God; that He 
should trust you as He does, should look to you to | 
do lots and lots of things for Him that He wants? } 
And aren’t you going to thank Him for it? and to | 
promise Him that you are going to try never to fail § 
Him, but to do your very, very best ? 


Ee CBristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


The Spiritual Glow. 
‘Fervent in spirit.’—Ro 1214, 


What do we mean by an enthusiasm? We ff 
mean an intense and generous passion for some P. 
supreme interest, so passionate that it dominates #). 
the life. And what do we mean by the defensive # 
powers of such an enthusiasm? We mean that di 
such a passion gathers all the forces of life into its 
own swift goings, so that nothing is left to loiter, § 
nothing is left to trail along in aimless vagrancy. \®, 
A noble enthusiasm is defensive because it makes ji} 
life whole and wholesome. This kind of fire tends jh. 
to keep everything clean. a 

There may be a bewitching pleasure, a luring ji), 
indolence, a seductive mischief, but if the man has jf) 
a passion for learning it is a defensive enthusiasm Bi 
which destroys the assailments as in a consuming fi 
fire. 

It is even so with the passionate championship At 
of some great ideal. Emerson’s counsel has nowja 
become a familiar phrase: ‘ Hitch your wagon to|& 
a star!’ It is the wedding of idealism to very 


i 


common toil. Yes, and when we do hitch our#) 
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wagon to a star, we may be perfectly sure that, 
| whatever the star may do for the wagon, it will 
irradiate the wagoner and protect him by the 
}| ministry of sacred flame. 

| But when enthusiasm begins to cool our de- 
|fensive energy begins to wane. Just as soon as 
/radiation ceases invasion bégins. Admiral Peary 
has told us, in his account of the discovery of the 
North Pole, that it was in the dreary, weary Arctic 
winter, when enthusiasm waned, that the hidden 
| weakness of his men appeared. As the fires died 
dow quarrelsomeness stole in. The moral defences 
;leparted with the glow. 

“Be fervent in spirit,’ says St. Paul. ‘ Maintain 
Rthe spiritual glow’ (Dr. Moffatt’s translation). 
This urgent counsel was given to a little company 
of disciples who were living their consecrated life 
mm the city of Rome. Think of their environment. 


They lived and moved 
where the majesty of evil had its throne and 
sovereignty. And the Apostle Paul tells them 
that nothing but a passionate religion will endow 
them with needful resistance. Tepid devotion will 
afford no defences. 

There is no other counsel of the Apostle which is 
fmore urgent and timely for our own day. Now, 
hs then, our spiritual enthusiasms are our moral 
“Pilefences. 

1. Let us turn the light of the Apostle’s counsel 
ypon the individual life. When our devotion to 
Christ maintains a spiritual glow everything in our 
life shares the gracious influence of the quickening 
heat. It is like a garden where every unsprung seed 
thrills to the common touch of the spring-tide sun. 
| And as such a fire-possessed life is whole and 
‘fivholesome, so is it also secure. Its fire is its defence. 
When night falls upon the explorer in the African 
hingle he seeks for a clearing and he lights a fire, 
nd the cheery flame is his protection against the 
rowling beast. But if our fires abate, every noble 
aculty of life feels the withdrawal of the central 
Ay, but more than this, the lessening of 
he fires means the loss of our defences. When 
he fire in the forest dies down, the wild beast 
lways draws near. 

2. Now turn the light of the Apostle’s counsel to 
cial fellowship, and let it fall upon the corporate 
ife of the Church. When there is a spiritual glow 
1 the Church, mean things are consumed like dirt 
h a furnace. But let the Church lose her spiritual 


| 


glow and all manner of un-Christly things swarm 
across her desecrated floors. We have a glaring 
example of all this in the state of the Church at 


Corinth as it is revealed to us by the Apostle Paul. 


There is an equally startling revelation of the 
smallness which invades a lukewarm Church in 
the example of the Church at Jerusalem. The 
Church in Jerusalem had no missionary enthusiasm 
because it had lost its spiritual glow. When the 
great missionary-Apostle returned from the last 
and greatest of his missionary tours he reported 
his work to the Church in Jerusalem. And what 
happened ? Paul had kindled a line of holy fires 
through Asia Minor. Sacred beacons were blazing 
in Macedonia and lower Greece. Isles of the sea 
had become luminous with the light of life. He 
had incurred perils innumerable. He bore the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. And he was now old 
and broken, but his quenchless fire was burning. 
“He declared particularly what God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry.’ And what 
did they say about it? In what kind of holy 
rapture did they express their glowing praise ? 
‘Thou knowest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe, and they are all 
zealous of the law.’ Yes, and what next? They 
urged him to take a purifying vow and to shave 
his head! Can you imagine that if that Church 
had been glowing with a passion of devotional love 
to the Lord, such a peddling bit of Jewish ritual 
would have been forced into a season of spiritual 
wonder and exuberance ? 

And we need not go to ancient Corinth and 
Jerusalem for examples. We have examples in 
the Church to-day, when the spiritual glow has gone 
out and organism is supplanted by organization. 
What would the glow do for us? It would bring 
union. The Scriptures say nothing about welding 
sundered things into vital fellowship, but they do 
speak about separated things flowing together into 
union. We have been rather like ecclesiastical 
blacksmiths trying to weld lukewarm Churches 
into vital Communion. But before things can 
flow together they must have become molten. We 
must have molten affections, fluid sympathies ; we 
must have genialities and fraternities flowing like 
molten streams from a central fire. 

3. So it is in international life. Peoples become 
one only in the uniting energies of noble fire. We 
have seen the uniting power of a commanding 
passion in the fiery travail of the Great War. 
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This was especially true in the relations of the 
British and American peoples. Old prejudices 
melted away like icebergs in tropical seas. Anti- 
pathies which were the creation of a hundred years 
changed into friendship. We found each other, 
and we saw each other, in the revealing fires of a 
vast enthusiasm, and all the meaner things perished 
like stubble in the flame. Are we maintaining 
the glow? Or are the old evil things creeping 
back ? How can we repel them if so? Only by 
feeding the fires of a large and noble enthusiasm. 
Everybody can bring fuel to the holy flame. We 
can strengthen it with knowledge, we can feed it 
with thought, we can quicken it with expression, 
we can deepen it with prayer. We can live and 
labour for the passion of fraternity, the enthusiasm 
of humanity, the glow of Christ, the fire of God. 


Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly dove, 
With all Thy quickening powers, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On these cold hearts of ours. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Human Argument. 


‘Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.’-——Mt 819. 


Although Jesus did many wonderful things, He 
never seems to have marvelled at them Himself. 
The consciousness that He wielded powers which 
had been given to no other does not appear to have 
amazed Him. Every thoughtful man, although 
he knows that he exercises no power which is not 
equally in the possession of others, is nevertheless 
burdened by the very abilities which constitute 
his being. ‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
said the psalmist. 

But Christ was never oppressed with the mystery 
that He was. And when He spoke of Himself, 
He used words of the utmost precision, and ex- 
pressions which are amazing in their repose, for 
“I know,’ saith He, ‘whence I came and whither 
Tegoi? 

Neither did He marvel at the many marvellous 
things around Him. He met disease in its various 
forms and degrees; but whilst His nature went 
out in spontaneous sympathy towards the sufferer 
whomsoever he should be, He never wondered at 
any one’s pain. And again when He confronted 

1 J. H. Jowett, God—Our Contemporary, 185. 


sin, whether under the coverlet of its false refine- J 
ments or exposed in the nakedness of its natural 
grossness, it failed to astonish Him. ; 
But what is stranger still is that He marvelled , 
at nothing which came to Him from above. He ~ 
could hold converse with Moses and Elias, the — 
choicest spirits of the past, and be transfigured — 
before His followers until His face did shine as the | 
sun and His raiment was white as the light, and the | 
silence became vocal, saying, ‘ This is my beloved. ° 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ : 
And yet He could marvel. It is said of Him that 
He once marvelled at the unbelief of the people, , 
and here that He marvelled at the centurion’s faith. § 
Christ could wonder that some had no faith, and | 
wonder equally that some others had. If we have 
had the opportunity of spiritual knowledge and 
culture in our homes and through our friendships, 
much is demanded of us, because He knows that. j 
much has been given us. 
The conditions under which the faith of the @ 
centurion of Capernaum appeared were as difficult [f 
as they could be. This Roman officer was a 
Gentile and an outsider ; how near he had come to § 
the Jewish church we do not know, but at best #% 
he could never come really close. In the Book of 
Acts we see what elaborate preparation of mind was 
needed before Peter could be persuaded merely tog) 
enter Cornelius’s house. This man knew of thei 
existence of such antipathies, and when he reached # 
out his hands to Jesus it was across these yawning jij 
gulfs of separation. He had no possible claim b 
that he could urge, unless (and this is where thef? 
wonder of his faith appears)—unless this peasantifp 
teacher should prove in some way like himself. §) 
This audacious reasoning from his own heart toj). 
Christ’s heart is the key to the story. 1 
1. Conscious that he himself would do a kindness#, 
to anybody without thinking twice, he dared tol) 
believe that Jesus also might be kind. Leapingii, 
the barriers, he had actually come to love a nation) | 
which in history has not been found lovable, and hej}, 
was not ashamed to show real fondness for his ' 
slave, though that was an unwonted thing in the}. 
ancient world. 
And what he asked of Jesus was that He alsc@) 
should look below the surface, and he approachecih | 
Him in the frank assurance that He would. Thatli 
seems homely enough, but it was a true beginnings 
of faith. His thoughts of Jesus were pitifullyyh 
imperfect. He suspected Him of sharing the dis 4 


— 
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‘assured of His own power. 
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like felt even by friendly Jews to entering a Gentile 
house, and so he did not ask Him into his. Still 
the Nazarene and the centurion had common 
ground on which to meet. Grant that I am half a 
heathen still, although I built these Jews a syna- 
gogue, and my poor servant is a pagan out and out, 
still when he is in such agony you will surely come— 


}} simply for need’s sake. And the Master answered, 


“I will come and heal him.’ 

_ 2. There was a second common ground. It was 
the possession of authority. As an officer he did 
not ask, he gave orders; to his men he said—Go, 
come, do, and he was obeyed. And he believed 
that Jesus also had His servants. In the Galilean 
land stories were filling the air of the most astound- 
ing recoveries. And what impressed the onlookers 
was that when Christ came to a sick-bed it was 


not as a sympathetic visitor, to lay a kind but 


nelpless hand upon the sufferer ; He came like one 
Life seemed to return 
at His word; His confidence gave the ebbing 
strength a chance, and great things thus were 
done. One may interpret the stories as one will, 
but this element of authority must have its place 
in any explanation. 

It was natural for a soldier to think of this in 
the terms of his own profession. I sit in my tent, 
but messengers are hurrying here and there upon 
my errands; I give commands, and my men 
advance, or wheel, or retire, as if the whole company 
were an instrument of my bare will. You also, as 
I hear, have troops at your command—strange, 
ghostly powers which wait upon your orders ; and 
if you only give the word, my servant shall be 
healed. No doubt there were elements of super- 
stition in his thought, and yet he did essential 
justice to one chief claim of our Lord’s, who loves 
that men should credit Him with power. 

3. But this authority, as the blunt soldier felt, 


‘was ultimately nothing less than God’s authority. 


The third point in his reasoning was: I gain 
obedience from my men because I am myself under 
authority, because at my back there rests the 
majesty of empire—is there not also behind Him 
an Authority without limit, so that I cannot ask 
of Him what is too great toexpect? The centurion 
knew that, in his company, he had men stronger 
and more active than himself, who yet obeyed 


_ him; and the reason was that he also was under 


authority, so that it was not he whom they obeyed, 
but the power behind him. Here in his presence 


| 


stood this peasant teacher, of whom he was asking : 
such astounding things—a young man poorly clad, 
with hands roughened by continual labour, and 
with His face marked by the effects of sleepless 
nights and the weight of a world of evil. What 
could He do? How could He bid death with- 
draw? But if He also is under authority ! if, as 
He stands beside me, He has at His back the 
strength that sustains the world! If this man is 
nothing less than the representative of the 
sovereignty of God ! 

On any day of excitement when crowds are out, 
you may see a policeman here and there, motioning 
back the multitude ; he could not possibly enforce 
his will, and yet, in a marvellous degree, he is 
obeyed; the mere hint of force is commonly 
sufficient, because at its back remains the vague 
sublimity of empire. 

Anthropomorphism, you say? Of course! 
How is man to be anything else than anthropo- 
morphic? He has no knowledge of anything 
that does not arrive at him through his humanity, 
his human organs, his human experience. Any 
knowledge whatever, in order to reach him, must 
have adapted itself to his capacities and conditions. 
Revealed knowledge can come in by no other 
channel. It depends on his natural organs to 
receive and to assimilate and to report it. If he is 
to know anything of God, he must know it in the 
terms of man. 

Man knows whatever he knows through his 
humanity only. Revelation can be no exception 
to this primal necessity. And so his knowledge of 
God is inevitably anthropomorphic. And it was 
because anthropomorphism was so perilous and so 
apt to blunder that the Incarnation took place to 
exhibit the right standard by which to anthro- 
pomorphize God. Jesus Christ is the evidence 
and the verification of how God can be made known 
to us in human form through the flesh of our man- 
hood.? 

‘I have not found so great faith.’ But there is _ 
little profit in talking of the centurion’s faith unless 
we have it. 

In the Paradiso (Canto xxiv.), Dante, in answer 
to a question gives an accurate theologian’s account 
of the nature and the power of faith; but his 
teacher replies, ‘Right well hast thou run over the 
composition and the weight of this coin, but tell me 
if thow hast it in thy purse. In turning to our Lord 

1H. S. Holland, Facts of the Faith, 201. 
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are we confident that He is pitiful and great of 
heart, that He is strong to heal, and, most of all, 
that, in love and power, He is none other than the 
visible embodiment of Almighty God? The best 
of us still in these things needs to pray, ‘Lord, 
increase my faith !’ : 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Enthroned Christ. 


‘ Jesus . . . is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.’—He 12?. 


1. We have here brought together the name of 
the humanity, the name that was borne by many 
another Jew in the same era as Jesus bore it; we 
have brought together the name of the humanity 
and the affirmation of the Divine dignity. ‘ Jesus 

. is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.’ And over and over again, not only in this 
Epistle but in other parts of Scripture, we have 
the same intentional, emphatic juxtaposition of the 
two ideas which shallow thinkers regard as in some 
sense incompatible—the humanity and the Divinity. 
Remember, for instance, ‘this same Jesus... 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go.’ And remember the rapturous and wonderful 
exclamation which broke from the lips of the 
proto-martyr. ‘ Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.’ So then that exaltation and ascension is— 
according to New Testament teaching, which is 
not contradicted by the deepest thought of the 
affinities and resemblances of the divine and the 
human—the lifting up of the Man into the glory 
which the Incarnate Word had with the Father 
before the world was. And just as the earthly life of 
that Incarnate Word has shown how divine a thing 
a human life here may be, so the heavenly life of 
the still Incarnate Word shows us what our approxi- 
mation to, and union with, the Divine nature may 
be, when we are purged and perfected in the 
Kingdom of God, whither the Forerunner is for us 
entered. 

2. But, in addition to this thought, there comes 
another which is constantly associated with the 
teaching of this session of the Son of Man at the 
right hand of God, namely, that it is intercessory. 
That is a word the history of which will take us 
far. But one thing must be made very emphatic, 
and that is that the ordinary notion of intercession 
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is not the New Testament notion. We limit it, 
or tend to limit it, to prayer for others. There 
is no such idea in the New Testament use of the 
phrase. It is a great deal wider than any verbal 
expression of sympathy and desire. It has to 
deal with realities and not with words. It is not 
a synonym for asking for another that some bless~ 
ing may come upon him. The intercession of the 
great High Priest, who has gone into the holiest 
of all for us, covers the whole ground of the acts 
by which, by reason of our deep and true union with 
Jesus Christ through faith, He communicates to 
His children whatsoever of blessing and power and 
sweet tokens of ineffable love He has received from 
the Father. Whatsoever He draws in filial depen- 
dence from the Divine Father He in brotherly unity 
imparts to us; and the real communication of real 
blessing, and not the verbal petitions for forgive- 
ness, is what He is doing there within the veil. ‘ He 
is able also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.’ 

3. But, further, in this great figure of the en- 
throned Christ there lies a wondrous thought which 
He Himself has given us. ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you.’ What activities are involved in that idea 
it profits us not to inquire, nor would it become us 
to say. We know that never could we tread those 


pure pavements except our robes and our feet had |; 


been washed by Him. But that is the consequence 


of His earthly work, and not of His heavenly and ~ \ 


present energy. Perhaps, in our ignorance of all 
that lies behind the veil, we can get little further | 
than to see that the very fact of His presence is | 
the preparation of the place. For that awful 
thought, that crushing thought, of eternal life 
under conditions bewilderingly different from any- 
thing we experience here would be no joy unless 
we could say we shall see Him and be with Him. 

I know not how it may be with you, but I think 


that the nearer we come to the end of the earthly § 


life, and the more the realities beyond begin to 
press upon our thoughts and our imaginations as 
those with which we shall soon make acquaintance, 
we feel more and more how unquestionable is the 
misery the thought of eternal life would bring if it 
were not for the fact that the world beyond is 
lighted up and made familiar by the thought of 
Christ’s presence there. Can you fancy some poor 
clod-hopping rustic brought up from a remote 
village and set down all in a moment in the midst 
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of some brilliant court? How out of place he 
would feel, how unhomelike it would appear, how ill 
at ease he would be; ay, and what an unburden- 
ing there would be in his heart, if amongst the 
strange splendour he detected beneath the crown 
and above the robes, sitting on the throne, one 
whom he had known in the far-off hamlet, and- who 
there had taken part with him in all the ignoble 
toils and narrow interests of that rustic scene. 
Jesus said, ‘I go to prepare a place for you,’ and 
when I lift up my eyes to those far-off realities 
which overwhelm me, when I try to think about 
them, I say, I am not dazzled by the splendour, 
I am not oppressed by the perpetuity of it, I do not 
faint at the thought of unlike conditions, for I shall 
be the same and I will be with Him.! 


Thou who didst stoop below 
To drain the cup of woe, 
Wearing the form of frail mortality ; 
Thy blessed labours done, 
Thy crown of victory won, 
| Hast passed from earth, passed to Thy home on 
high. 


Our eyes behold Thee not, 
Yet hast Thou not forgot 
Those who have placed their hope, their trust in 
Thee; 
Before Thy Father’s face 
Thou hast prepared a place, 
J) That where Thou art there they may also be. 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Rooted. 


“ Rooted in him.’—Col 2’. 


There is a great deal of interest in Christ at the 
| present time. It is doubtful if in all the history 
of Christianity since the very earliest days there 
i has ever been so much; but there is a danger in 
#\ that very interest. Things which are widespread 
}\ are apt to be superficial, and that is just where the 
Widanger lies. The interest is largely superficial, 
4) emotional, intellectual, but there is not much will 
Winit. Christ is made as attractive as possible, and 
as little as possible is demanded of those who would 
}}\ follow Him. 
| But that is not the Christ that we know in the 
Wi Gospels. The Christ to whom we owe nothing but 
1 Alexander Maclaren. 


admiration is ineffective; He does not go deep 
enough. If we are to receive from Christ what 
He came to give us we must do more than look 
upon Him from the outside and admire Him. We 
must be ourselves ‘ rooted in him.’ 

What does it mean? It means more than 
admiring Him. It means living by Him. It 
means more even than believing Him. It means— 
to use the words of the New Testament—‘ believing 
on him,’ that is to say, trusting ourselves to Him. 
It means living by Him. It means making Him 
our life, our hope, our all. It is what Paul means 
when he says, ‘ to me to live is Christ.’ 

How often Christ speaks of ‘abiding’ in Him. In 
the 15th chapter of John the word occurs again and 
again, and it occurs more frequently in the original 
than it does in our translation. Instead of ‘ abide’ 
our translators have sometimes rendered the word 
‘continue.’ For instance, in the oth verse, ‘as 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: 
continue ye in my love.’ That is the same word 
as is translated ‘abide’ twice in the next verse. 
‘If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s command- 
ments, and abide in his love.’ Then again in the 
very next verse the same word is translated ‘ re- 
main.’ ‘These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you.’ If they had 
translated the word every time by ‘abide’ we 
should have seen far more clearly the tremendous 
emphasis that Christ puts upon the necessity of 
our being part of Him. Instead of looking upon 
Him and admiring Him from a distance we must 
belong to Him. We must suffer when He suffers ; 
we must rejoice when He rejoices ; we must draw 
our nourishment from Him,-and so be able to do 
the work which He has given us to do. We must 
be rooted in Him. 

There are three uses of a root. 

1. First of all it is necessary for the life of a 
plant. Cut the plant off from its root and it dies. 
And as with the plant so with you and me—the 
soil is Christ; we have to throw our roots deep 
down into Him. Cut off from the soil the plant 
certainly perishes, and we perish also if we are cut 
off from Christ. Of course we can have a bodily 
life without Him. A man may be perfectly 
vigorous of body who has no more of Christ in Him 
than an ox. And we may have a social life with- 
out Him. But we shall not have a spiritual life 
unless we are rooted in Christ, and if we have not a 
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spiritual life the social and bodily hfe do not count 
for much. 

We see this most clearly when we think of death. 
And by this Christ does not mean the death of the 
body. You remember what He said to Martha 
after the death of Lazarus? ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life: he that believeth on me, even 
though he have died, yet shall he be alive.’ What He 
meant was that although Lazarus had died bodily, 
he was yet spiritually alive. Then He went on to 
say, ‘ Whosoever is alive, and believeth in me, shall 
never die.’ 

So in order to be alive, we must believe in Him. 
We must be united to Him. We must be rooted 
in Him ; for that is the first use of the root—it is 
necessary for the life of the plant. 

2. But the root is of use to the plant in another 
way. It carries nourishment to it. 

And just in the same way we must be rooted in 
Christ if we are to live a healthy spiritual life. We 
are far too satisfied with being simply alive in 
Christ. We think if we can be sure that wé have 
been born again we need not trouble ourselves any 
more. But that is a very poor idea of what Christ 
can do for us, and it is a very mistaken idea of what 
He expects of us. Who is content with a rose- 
bush that is simply alive ? We expect it to produce 
oses. It is a tremendous blessing to know that we 
have passed from death unto life. But how can 
we even know that, if we are just alive and nothing 
more? John says, “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 


-—<—- 


brethren.’ That is the rose-bush bearing roses. 
John is not satisfied with saying that we tolerate 
one another, or that we just manage to live with 
one another. He says the proof of our having 
passed from death unto life is that we love, love one 
another. And there is not a stronger word that he 
could use than that. 

And we can only love by being rooted in Christ. 
We draw our nourishment from Him. And draw- 
ing our nourishment we grow in love. 

3. The third and last use of the root is to keep 
the plant in tts place. Trees are not easily blown 
down. When a tree is easily blown down you will 
notice that its roots run along the surface of the 
ground and do not go deep down into it. Trees 
have to be kept in their place, and the roots do that 
for them. 

And we cannot leave Christ. 
Him and abide there. 
tempests like a tree, sorrow or pain may come upon 
us, but as long as we are rooted in Christ these 
things are only blessings to us. We may not feel 
them so at the moment any more than the tree 
when it is being tossed by the wind may feel that 
it is all for its good, but, afterwards, we find that 
suffering and sorrow bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness in them that are exercised thereby. 


We are rooted in 


When Thou dost dwell in me 

And I in Thee ; 

Then Thine own life through me doth flow 
And in Thyself I live and grow. 


~* 


CBe ‘Two Matures’ of our Bore. 


By THE REVEREND W. J. Far ey, B.D., CastLeRock, Co. LoNDONDERRY. 


‘Christ is no single term, but in that name which is one is 
the signification both of Godhead and manhood. Wherefore 
Christ is called man, and Christ is called God, and Christ is 
both God and man, and Christ is One.” ATHANASIUS. 


Tue Incarnation of our Lord has been defined as 
the meeting of Human and Divine. The word 
‘incarnation’ is not found in the Scriptures, though 
the thought is there. Incarnation is entrance into 
flesh, and the term, like its Greek equivalent, was 
suggested by the opening words of Jn 14. The 
problem of the Person of Christ is a great mystery. 


We cannot do more than attempt to set 
down a few thoughts on some aspects of the 
discussion. 


(a) THE WITNESS OF THE N.T. 


There are-no traces of controversy in the N.T. 
concerning the Person of Christ. What we find is 
a development of thought about Him. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus began with experience, and they | 
went on to theory. They knew Him as One who } 
went in and out amongst them, living a truly J 


We may be tossed by | 
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man life. But during His life the presence of 
mething more than human had been felt. Grad- 
lly those who watched Him were impelled to 
Tek, ‘What manner of man is this?’, ‘Who is this 
. Bat forgiveth sins also?’, and soon His friends 
Here convinced that no other human being was 
: he Him. After His death came the surprising 
}vents of His resurrection, then His ascension, 
fd then the Day of Pentecost. On that day His 
esciples recognized Jesus as exalted to the right 
und of God, and exerting divine power over men. 
pater on, higher thoughts of Christ were reached 
paul (Ph 2° 2 Co 8% Col 11517, 1'Co 1'520-28), 
y the author of Hebrews (11+), and by the 
ntthor of the Fourth Gospel (1!"}8). These higher 
»Oughts do not seem to have shocked the disciples 
ho had lived and walked with Jesus, brought up 
ough they were as strict monotheists. For in- 
#2ace, the First Epistle of Peter is evidence that 
pe first disciples accepted Paul’s doctrine of Christ; 
nd we may doubt whether the Fourth Gospel— 
test of the great N.T. writings and profoundest 
* the Gospels—would have been written had 
rere not been already a widely accepted and well- 
‘tablished belief in the divine origin and incarna- 
on of our Lord. We remember, also, that the 
Pauline Epistles and Hebrews and the Fourth 
, jospel take full account of the true humanity of 
Jhrist. It follows, then, that the early Christians 
puld not have regarded the ‘divinity’ of Christ, 
» which they were led up, as the contradiction of 
lis real humanity. They began, doubtless, to 
f ink of Him as a human being who had risen 
Ato divinity. They came afterwards to think of 
lim as a divine being who had descended into 
jumanity (Grubb, Zhe Person of Christ in the 
| The Christians of the first three centuries were 
pt greatly troubled with disputes concerning 
fhrist’s nature, but the fourth and fifth centuries 
Here times of sharp controversy, which ended in 
. eee Ptomive at the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

lhe formula adopted by the Council was drawn 
p with a view to reconciling contending theo- 
‘Hbgical parties. It was not so much a theory of 
ur Lord’s Person as an armistice, if not a treaty 
f peace. It certainly averted disruption for a 
ne, and it has survived as one of the historic 
Hpressions of the Christian Church to this day, 
jad is embodied in many creeds and confessions. 
the result is— 
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(4) A MerapuysicaL VIEW 


of Christ’s Person. Such expressions, however, as 
‘two distinct natures,’ ‘double nature,’ require to 
be used with caution, else we shall be in danger of 
falling into the error of Nestorius, who holds the 
Divine and human natures so far apart as to make 
them virtually the seats of independent personali- 
ties. He was condemned at Chalcedon, and yet 
the formula adopted by the Council almost ex- 
pressed his views, for it too starts from a view of 
God which cuts Him off from man asa Being of 
totally different nature. The fatal defect of these 
and other theories of our Lord’s Person—Eutychi- 
anism, with its submerging of the human element 
in the Divine; Lutheranism, with its deification of 
human nature; and later Kenotic theories, with 
their ‘watering-down’ of the Divine Nature—is 
that they make a false start, namely, from a sup- 
posed fundamental opposition of the natures of 
God and man. The ‘two natures’ doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, in its traditional form, is not 
scriptural, and ought to be given up. ‘The true 
starting-point in the study of Christ is the Biblical 
presupposition of the essential affinity of the Divine 
and human natures. By way of protest against 
metaphysical conceptions of our Lord’s Person, 
recent thinkers have arrived at— 


(c) A PsycHoLocicaL THEORY 


of ‘two consciousnesses.’ The theory has an 
advantage over the metaphysical theories in that 
it seeks a foothold in human experience, but 
otherwise it does not carry us much farther than 
the older theories. As by far the greater part of 
an iceberg, we are told, is hidden out of sight 
beneath the surface of the sea, so, according to 
this theory, by far the greater part of our mental 
life lies out of sight in the depths of our being, 
and what emerges above the threshold of con- 
sciousness is but a relatively small part of our 
mental possessions. From this it is concluded 
that our Lord lived, so to speak, in two universes 
at once—a smaller human sphere, and a vast 
subliminal sphere which, it is suggested, is the 
seat of the divine. All this is but diluted meta- 
physics, and, as far as Christ is concerned, pure 
assumption, the result being a psychological 
monstrosity. ‘It is like saying that a man can be 
himself and his own elder brother, and then call- 
ing it a miracle’; the theory, in fact, destroys the 
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integrity of personality. The Gospel picture of 
Jesus reveals none of the ‘jolts and jars’ we might 
expect if, in Him, a human consciousness was un-, 
equally yoked with a divine, or if an ‘uprush’ of 
the divine occasionally invaded His mere/y human 
consciousness. He faces God with no trace of 
embarrassment, but with a continuous filial con- 
sciousness; and He faces men with the utmost 
naturalness, as a man and a brother. There is 
no trace, even in the Fourth Gospel, of any theory 
of a ‘double nature,’ if by that phrase we mean 
a being who was partly divine and partly human. 
The early disciples must have held—in so far as 
they thought the matter out—that God and man 
have something in common— back in the eternities 
there was somewhat in God that afterwards became 
the Being ‘found in fashion as a man,’ and was 
called Jesus Christ.” Paul and John trace back 
the earthly life of our Lord to its pre-existent point 
in the Godhead. Similarly, the writer to the 
Hebrews traces Christ from His original glory as 
Son (11), through His atoning work on earth, to 
glory again. But, throughout the N.T., we can 
see indications of only a single consciousness in 
Christ—a consciousness, however, which has had 
experience of, and retains in memory, two phases 
of existence. In the days of His flesh He re- 
membered the glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was (Jn 17°), and in His glorified 
life— 
‘He still remembers in the skies, 
His tears, His agonies, and cries’ (cf. He 4”). 


For the sake of the ordinary man, 


(Z) A_SIMPLER CONCEPTION 


of the Person of Christ than that afforded by 
metaphysics or psychology is both desirable and 
possible. 

The Incarnation was possible because God and 
man are alike. The Incarnation is not a division 
of God, nor did our Lord achieve manhood by a 
reduction of His deity—His impoverishment was 
not as to nature but as to personal experience. 
When we say that ‘the Word became flesh’ what 
we mean, says Olin A. Curtis, is that the eternal 
Son of God ‘added to the original structural law 
of His being another law, namely, the law of a 
finite, dependent creature such as man is... so 
that the Incarnate Son of God has now two 
inherent capacities, one for divine experience, and 
the other for human experience.’ Or more simply, 


to say that ‘the Word became flesh’ means that 
the Son of God became like us, became one of us. | 
* Still we must ever remember that though he was| 
in nature perfect man, He was not man in exactly) 
the same sense in which any one of us is a man.} 
Though man, He was not, strictly speaking, in| 
the English sense of the word, a man; He was} 
not such as one of us, and one out of a number.) 
His Person was not human like ours, but divine.’ 
He who was from eternity continued one and thejj 
same, but with an addition. His Incarnation was} 
‘a taking of the manhood unto God.’.. . He 
was not a man made God, but God made man” 
(ewman). ‘The phrase ‘God and man’ is of 
course perfectly true. But it is easy to lay undue} 
emphasis on the ‘and.’. . . He is not so much} 
God avd man as God in, through, and as man”} 
(Moberly). Wis Humanity “was not merely the 
Humanity of a finite creature, but the Humanitys 
of the Infinite God” (¢ézd.). 

To sum up. Humanity, as we know it, is not 
complete. ‘It is not so correct to say thatf 
Jesus Christ was Divine and yet human, as to say@ 
He was Divine and f¢herefore human” (T. By 
Kilpatrick: art. ‘Incarnation, DCG i. 813). 
As soon as we see that Godhead and manhooc 
are not antithetical but complementary, ‘‘ we seep 
how we may reach a simple, thinkable conception#} 
of the Person of Christ. Is He man? Then 
what is man? Man at his highest and best is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Is He God? Then what is 1 
God? God is simply the highest and best that we!) 
can conceive of man, and that again is the Lorch 
Jesus Christ. To separate the God from the mart 
in Christ, and say ¢és He did as God, and ¢haz ash 
man, is to do violence, not only to Christ, but tc? 
our own thinking. For we cannot think of Christ 
(if we think of Him truly) without thinking off 
God ; and we cannot think of God (if we think off 
Him truly) without thinking of Christ” (THE 
Exposirory Times, November 1916). He is thé 
‘image’ of God; the Divine glory is revealed ‘ ir}! 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ He is the ‘image’ alsc} 
of the perfect man, into which Christians are being 
transformed (cf. 2 Co 4*® with 2 Co 318; anch 
Col 14 with Col 3!) Perhaps, then, we migh} 
venture to say, with all reverence, that the Incarnail 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, so far from-being if 
stupendous miracle, is the Most supremely natural! 
event in the whole history of the relations betwee) 
God and man. 
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problem, Streeter adumbrates the position, which 
p works out in the essay that follows, that in 
ee Synoptic gospels there are three well-marked 
Figes of eschatological development ; namely, Q, 
| which there is least eschatology ; Mark, in which 
Hore is more ; and Matthew, in which there is most. 
h P- 433 he suggests that the words of Jesus as 
ey appear in Q may be a modification, in accord- 
bee with this tendency, of the words actually 
Our Lord. A study of this present 
eesage from St. Luke strikingly confirms both of 
fese positions. 

if. The parallels in Matthew to this Lukan 
yssage show that Mt. has enhanced the eschato- 


yfigical nature of his source. Thus: 

Bi 1774, So shall becomes in Mt 242’, So shall be 
M | the Son the coming 
mt of Man (rapovata) 
| be of the Son 
i of Man. 
wk 172°, So shall it becomes in Mt 2437 So shall be 
| be also andalso the coming 
sl in the in Mt (rapovoia.) 
days of 24°. of the Son 
the Son of Man. 

of Man 


HI. This Lukan passage (172%%’) is an eschato- 
jzical development of a prophecy of Jesus of the 
istruction of the Jewish state by the Romans. 
_ other words, it is possible, in this instance, to 

behind an eschatological passage in Q to a 
In-eschatological discourse of Jesus. There is 
lineal agreement that much of this passage is 
bm Q, though there is not agreement as to the 
Jnount. Thus B. Weiss and Streeter assign the 
h ole to Q; Wendt and Holtzmann, all but 2077 ; 
ellhausen, all but 37; while Allen, Harnack, 
Jpwkins and J. Weiss differ slightly from one 
jother in assigning smaller portions to this source. 
jne present writer regards Streeter’s arguments 
p. 201 f. (Essay VI.) of O0.S.S.P. as successfully 
ving that our whole passage is ‘obviously a 
iid piece of Q.’ We are now to go behind our 


Contributions and Comments. 


Q passage to the original words of Jesus, and it is 
remarkable that the alterations required to change 
its main drift entirely are so few—a fact which is 
of importance in estimating their probability. 

First we must remove vv.?8-25 as secondary. 
The former, v.?8, seems to be founded on v.24; and 
the latter, v.2°, is merely an echo of the thought 
expressed in Mk 81, Mt 1674, Lk 92%. This brings 
vv."2. 24 together, and gives to each a natural and 
striknmg meaning. V.?? means The days will come 
when you will desire the opportunities which My 
earthly life affords you (cp. Jn 7%%-*), but you 
will be too late, for (v.24) My earthly career is 
meteoric as a lightning flash. If these verses are 
not removed, an eschatological meaning must. be 
forced on v.#, and v."4 must be interpreted (with 
Plummer) to mean The Coming of the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven will be ‘ as sudden and as 
universally visible’ as a lightning flash. - 

Next, there is one slight change necessary, and 
there are one or two others probable. In v.°° we 
must alter 7 mépa 6 vids Tod dvOpdérov droxa- 
Avwrerat to év Tals Hucpars Tod viod Tod dvOpwrov, 
the phrase which occurs in v.*6, The two objec- 
tions that may be raised to this change appear 
to be ill-founded. The first is that it is unlikely 
that the plural ev tats u<epars would be followed 
by the singular év éxeivy tH juépa in the next 
clause. But, as a matter of fact, the meaning of 
the two clauses would be different, and the change 
from plural to singular natural; év rats imépars 
meaning, In the generation of the Son of Man though 
after His death, and év éxeivy TH juéepa meaning, 
In the day when the calamity occurs. An alter- 
native alteration is to read év Ti} Huepa Tod viod 
Tov dvOpwmrov. This change, however, has the dis- 
advantage of being out of line with the parallel in 
v.26, which is guaranteed by the parallels ¢v rats 
npepais Noe (v.26), and év tats. yuépars Aut 
(v.28). Its advantages are very problematical. 
The first is that it is a smaller alteration: ev rH 
ypepo being nearer 7p jucpa than is év tals jpepars. 
But we are dealing here, not with accidental errors 
but intentional changes, and if our theory of 
eschatological editing holds good, the editor must 
needs have the singular, whatever was his original 
text, if he is to refer to the mspovota, Another 
illusory advantage is that év 77 %u€po gives us the 
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sing. both in v.2° and also in the next clause in 
v.51; but as the two phrases, as we have seen, have 
different meanings, there is nothing unnatural in 
the juxtaposition of plural and singular. The 
third advantage, that it brings the clause into line 
with WHm. év 77 tpépa airod in v.™4, is equally 
illusory. Probably év 77 jépa adrod in v.%4 (marg.) 
is a spurious reading inserted in accordance with 
the eschatological meaning that the passage has 
assumed. V.%4 is seen to be better without it when 
we realize its true meaning. 

Another probable but not necessary change is 
tovs pabyras in v.22 to airovs. It would be 
natural for the eschatological editor to change 
abrovs to Tovs vabyntas (cp. Mk 13%, kar’ idiav, and 
Streeter, O.S.S.P., p. 180). If the original reading 
was avrovs, then the whole discourse was addressed 
to the Pharisees, and its point is that the growth 
of Zealotism among them, producing a feverish 
expectation of a political messiah, will result in 
the destruction of the Jewish state. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in this passage 
emerges in v.53, This verse is not apposite to its 
present context. Jesus’s point is not that a man 
must be prepared to lose his life, but that to save 
it he must be prepared to lose his possessions. 
The situation is that of a sudden local catastrophe, 
such as an invasion, in which nothing but prompt 
flight can avail. This is clearly shown by v.*, 
which cannot possibly have an_ eschatological 
meaning ; for what man who saw the Son of Man 
coming on the clouds of heaven ‘as sudden and 
as universally visible’ (Plummer, I.C.C. on 1774) 
as a lightning flash—the meaning v.* must have 


in its present context—would think of returning | 


from roof or field to secure his goods? Perhaps 
this verse is a misunderstanding of an Aramaic 
’ original under the influence of the similar saying 
in 94, Mt 16%, Mk 8%, etc. Perhaps Jesus used 
the word "9 in the two senses ‘life’ and 
‘necessaries of life,’ z.e. possessions. Whosoever 
shall seek to get his }"M (necessaries of life = 
possessions) shall lose his "0 ( = life) ; but whosoever 
shall lose them (j#%= possessions), shall save 
it \(P0 = life). The use of wepurovjoacbar in this 
verse also points in this direction. Souter, in 
A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek N.T., seems to find 
its use here a difficulty, for he says ‘in Lk 1733, 
perhaps, I preserve alive. (The use of eis tepuroinow 
awvxjs in He 10% is different.) 


| lengthy address in the synagogue of Antioch if 


-the ‘unattached participle’? is much softener 


With such an | 


object however, its use 
natural. 
The only question is whether this second 


sense of "7 can be substantiated. It does ni 

occur in Syriac or Biblical Aramaic. It does 
occur, however, in Biblical Hebrew and the Talmudy 
Thus 0°07, which commonly means ‘life,’ means 


as‘ possessions,’ 


also ‘maintenance’? in Pr 2727, ‘sustenance i] 
lg 64, andp v victuals” i longs Buxtor\| 
(Lex. Chald. Talm. Rabb., sv. j%0, DYN) says 
with reference to Baba Metzia 71a, Ktb. 50a 
Joma 75a, ‘Sic sumitur pro alimentis sivi medi} 
et artibus, quibus vita sustentatur.’ In Jastrow’s 
dictionary WB “M is said to mean ‘ necessariet 
of life’ (Y. Ned. ix. 42c, ‘ washing clothes belong: 
to the necessaries of life’), and Kidd. 28a! 
np (ay) woy Ty (descendere aliquo in vita 
elus’), is quoted as meaning, ‘ persecutes him so fa: 
as to deprive him of his livelihood.’ | 


James T. Hupson. | 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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Mote on Acts ziti. 42. 


Amonc the few passages in the N.T. in whicifl 
Westcott and Hort admit the possibility of 
primitive error, is Ac 13”. The preceding verset 
have given us the concluding sentences of Paul’ 


Pisidia ; and the historian continues : 


i 
eEvdvrwy b¢ airav mapexdAovy cis 70 petagy ca Batol 
AaAnOnvar airots TA pyywata Tatra: 


and that the difficulty of this construction wal 
early felt is shown by the fact that many MSS# 
substitute, for airav, tdv iovdaiwy, others Té i 
The important Laudian MS. (E} 
assigned to the sixth century, omits zapexddovl 
and inserts &éovv before AeAnOjvar. This in all 
probability suggested to Hort his conjecture th 
for éf:ovrwy we should read é&ovvrwy and om‘) 
Unquestionably this change to 
great extent relieves the difficulty ; for, if we alte# 
the full stop after ratra to a comma, and ruy 
straight on into the next verse, the harshness « 


: 4 
aTooToAwy. 


4 
mapekaAovv. 


But the question still remains as to how zrapexdAoi| 
came to be inserted. 
The solution I would suggest is that rapexadon} 
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}| 2 corruption of wap’ “AuBaxovp (or perhaps rap’ 
SABaxovu.—a possible form)—i.e. ‘from Habakkuk’ : 
% riginally a sidenote to the effect that the quotation 
{| v.41, with which Paul’s speech ends, was made 
from that prophet. Imagine the MS. to have run 


tig > a 
€ay Tis exdunyntar 
2 
Tap “ABaxovp 
€ aA 3 , X Be 
vpiv akwovvrwv b€ avrav, 


ad the rest becomes easy. 


(Wine Egyptian Discoveries and the ERE 

ij; A thrill of pleasure, as Sir E. Wallis Budge said, 
‘ent through the whole of the archeological world 
= the news of the discovery by Lord Carnarvon 
feud Mr. Howard Carter of the Tomb of King 
fut-ankh-Amen in the lonely Valley of the Kings 


| Together Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter forced 
| pen a hitherto concealed door in the rock, descended 
Mome sixteen steps to an underground chamber, and 
aw there all the furniture connected with the 
: laborate ritual of the sepulchre of a king in Egypt 
ome 3000 years ago. The eyes of a.D. 1922 looked 

i ba the furniture of a king’s palace of 1350 B.c. ! 
Withere were three magnificent State coaches, all 
ilt with exquisite carving, the work of Egyptian 
Wartificers of that far-off age. On these rested beds, 
beautifully carved, all gilt and inlaid with ivory 
Mand precious stones. There were also innumerable 
boxes of exquisite workmanship. Beneath one of 
ithe coaches was the State throne of the king, 
H\‘ one of the most beautiful objects of art ever 
Widiscovered.’ As Professor Flinders Petrie has 
i ointed out, the throne is specially important from 
W\the archeological point of view, as it is the first 
Hexample which has been found. In our estimate 
Hof the value of the present discovery, it should 
Hinot be forgotten that our information about the 
Hicustoms and beliefs of ancient Egypt has come 
| jlargely through the work of patient excavators. 
It is through their burial customs that we have 
}been able to reconstruct Egyptian life. The case 
tof Greece and Rome is different. Our information 
ithere has come chiefly from literary descriptions 


I can find no exact parallel to this use of rapd to 
denote the taking of a quotation from an author. 
The usual phrase is 76 IAdrwvos, 76 Opipor; or 
the like; though I find in Origen dad TAdtwvos 
etna Oos., But Mk 811 12? 169, 2 P 1? seem to 
justify such an expression ; and if it was rare, that 
would be only another reason why the copyist 
should be puzzled by it. 

E. E., KELLETT. 


Cambridge. 


abe. 


Entre Nous, 


and painting. We wait now with intetise interest 
the opening of the further chambers in which it is 
hoped the body of King Tutankhamen will be found. 

Those who have the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
AND ETHIcs at command will find in it, in that 
remarkable and most illuminating series of articles 
on ‘ Death and Disposal of the Dead,’ and more 
particularly in the Egyptian article by Mr. H. R. 
Hall, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant in the Department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, a great deal of light on the meaning of 
this notable discovery. ‘Of no other country in 
the world, Mr. Hall writes, ‘have the burial 
customs always attracted so much attention as 
have those of ancient Egypt. The artificial pre- 
servation of the body, the elaborate care with 
which it was provided with covering and ornament, 
the monumental nature of the tombs which were 
built or excavated to contain it, struck the earliest 
foreign observers with astonishment, and are still 
the theme of wonder and admiration in our own 
day. Moreover, the dry and microbe-free climate 
of Egypt, in which nothing is destroyed by the 
disintegrating action of the atmosphere or the 
attacks of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids 
of mummification and carefully-sealed burial to 
preserve the human body and its appurtenances. 
intact just as they were placed in the tomb.’ 

The artificial preservation of the body is the 
chief peculiarity of Egyptian burial customs. 
“No doubt,’ says Mr. Hall, ‘ in later times a theory 
of resurrection was adopted, according to which, 
after a space of three thousand years, the several 
parts of a man—his zkhu, or spark of intelligence 
which had rejoined the gods, his da, or bird-like 
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soul which fluttered: around the tomb, his khazbit, 
or shadow, and the ka, or double of him, which 
was born with him and accompanied him on earth 
during life and in the tomb during death—rejoined 
his sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, which 
had lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the dead. 
But it is not clear that this actual man was to live 
again on earth as he had lived before. He was 
to live with the gods rather.’ After 3000 years ! 

This is not the only Egyptian theory of Resur- 
rection given by Mr. Hall. 


SOME TEXTS. 
Gal. iv. 4, 5. 


‘That all men are sons of God “ by nature” in the 
sense that they are sons of God in their true essential 
being, that divine sonship is the birthright of all 
men, is undoubtedly true. It is a truth too often 
neglected by theology, and strongly emphasized 
by Frederick W. Robertson and by Phillips Brooks. 
But in their actual, “natural” condition, the 
divine sonship is undeveloped and unrealized, and 
needs to be quickened into full reality by the 
power of Christ.’ 

‘The fundamental difference between Christ 
and other men lies in His power to create a new 
humanity in His image, after His likeness. If we 
ever get to be like Him, it will be through Him. 
Christ is the creative source of Christlikeness. 
The nearer we attain to Him, the more fully shall 
we know His unique power to make us so to attain. 
His Divine Sonship brings to us also the power to 
become sons of God. In theological language He 
is the Son of God “ by nature,” while we are the 
sons of God “ by adoption and grace,” the adoption 
and grace that come through Him.’ 4 


2 (Cor: iit: 527; 

‘The question is whether St. Paul in 2 Co 3}, 
“the Lord is the Spirit,” zdenttfies Christ the Lord 
in heaven with the Holy Spirit, contrary, as I have 
said, to his constant custom of distinguishing 
them. I think it is very difficult to suppose this, 
and the passage seems to me to suggest a quite 
different interpretation. According to the MSS., 
it runs (v.1%): ‘But whensoever the children of 
Israel shall turn to the Lord, [referring to Ex 3494] 
the veil is taken away. Now the Lord is the 

1E. S. Drown, The Creative Christ, 126, 125. 


Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, ther} 
is liberty.” Here the sudden transition from thi 
Lord who is the Spirit to the Spirit of the Lord} 
followed by another transition in the next vers} 
back again to “ the Lord the Spirit,” seems to me t 
be so awkward as to make eminently probable th 
minute emendation of the text proposed by Dr 
Hort and Dr. Chase (an emendation which onk 
involves the change of u into v), according t 
which we should read, “‘ whensoever it shall turih 
to the Lord, the veil is taken away. Now th} 
Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit is Lord 
there is liberty. And we all... reflecting thy 
glory of the Lord, are being transformed . . . a) 
from the Lord the Spirit.” Here St. Paul ny 
doubt in some sense calls the Spirit the Lord 
But I have come to be convinced that it is in thi 
sense: “The Lord to whom Israel must turn ij 
the Spirit [z.e. the Holy Spirit now given to th! 
true Israel in the Christian Church]. Only wher# 
that Spirit is Lord is real liberty, and it is in th} 
power of this Spirit-Lord that we Christians arj 
being transformed.” It is true that St. Paul doeB 
not elsewhere call the Spirit Lord, but I think hi} 
is led to do so here by the suggestion of the narra, 
tive in Exodus : and it appears to me that there is n@ 
violence or improbability involved in this supposii 
tion, namely, that as St. Paul constantly call, 
the Father the Lord, and Jesus Christ the Lord} 
so once he should have called the Holy Spirit thy) 
Lord—for obviously He is Lord in Christian soulé 
in the same sense as the Father and as Jesus# 
This seems to me much more intelligible than tha} 
St. Paul should confuse Christ and the Spirit by} 
saying “the Lord Jesus is the Spirit,” while hi} 
elsewhere so clearly and constantly distinguishe: 
chem.’*4 a 


2Corrvato: 


‘It is difficult to feel sure what exactly St. Paul 
means by the words, ‘“ Wherefore we hencefortht 
know no man after the flesh: even though we) 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we knowl 
him so no more.” He is speaking, in a measure 
generally of the ambassadors for Christ, not only{i 
of himself. That is (in part) the force of the 
plural “we.” He is describing how the apprecia-) 
tion of the love of Christ involves for them deatkf 
to their selfish selves, and to all the narrowness oi} 
natural affections. “To know men after the 

°C. Gore, Belief in Christ, 254. : 


sh ”’ is to appraise them according to the standards 
‘class, or race, or disposition. To “ know Christ 
4 iter the flesh” would be to appreciate Him as a 
pw would naturally appreciate Him, as the 
} jeaven-sent Messenger who is to exalt the Jewish 
fice and minister to Jewish pride. St. Paul had 
it this pride in Christ, but before he recognized 

sus as the Christ. What he seems to mean is 
mat all such narrow and partial prejudices have 
Fpen abolished by the expulsive power of a love 
nich is spiritual and universal.’ } 


SOME TOPICS. 


'* There was a day when men feared to look 
ithin themselves lest they discovered the hidden 
ps of their own depravity: but there is a fear 
t the hearts of many men lest looking within 
wey discover their own goodness. For the un- 
veloped goodness of man is revolutionizing. It 
the custom among those whose business it is to 
rite on this subject to emphasize the fears that 
ise from a man’s misdeeds, from some moral 
funder in his past, from the nervous effects of 
#smal and degrading experiences; but surely 
mething needs to be said about this other very 
iMrevalent form of fear, the fear of goodness—a 
far of following the implications of an innate 
iMpodness in the lives of men; a fear of living up 
the highest that one knows. Were we to follow 
| the best promptings of our better nature, it is 
pt difficult to imagine ourselves aloof, alone, and 
pdestalled above the level of the world; and in 
he lives of most of us there is a dread of being 
one—especially of being morally alone.’ 

|This quotation is from The Shining Highway, 
v E. G. Miles, M.A. (James Clarke & Co. ; 3s. 6d. 
pt). The book contains Mr. Miles’ view of life, 
nd every chapter should be read. 


he Price of Noise. 


\‘The life of the city dweller lacks solitude, 
lence, ease. The nights are noisy and ablaze. 
he people of a big city are assaulted by incessant 
bund, now violent and jagged, now falling into 
finished rhythms, but endless and remorseless. 
der modern industrialism thought goes on in a 
pth of noise. If its discriminations are often flat 
}hd foolish, here at least is some part of the reason. 
i] e sovereign people determines life and death 

d happiness under conditions where experience 
hd experiment alike show thought to be most 
ifficult. ‘The intolerable burden of thought” 


) a burden when the conditions make it burden- 


1C, Gore, Belief in Christ, 105. 


It is no burden when the conditions are. 
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favourable. It is as exhilarating to think as to 
dance, and just as natural. Every man whose 
business it is to think knows that he must for part 
of the day create about himself a pool of silence. 
But, in that helter-skelter which we flatter by the 
name of civilization, the citizen performs the 
perilous task of government under the worst 
possible conditions. A faint recognition of this 
truth inspires the movement for a shorter work- 
day, for longer vacations, for light, air, order, sun- 
light and dignity in factories and offices. But if 
the intellectual quality of our life is to be improved, 
that is only the merest beginning. So long as so 
many jobs are an endless, and, for the worker, 
an aimless routine, a kind of automatism using 
one set of muscles in one monotonous pattern, his 
whole life will tend towards an automatism in 
which nothing is to be particularly distinguished 
from anything else unless it is announced like a 
thunderclap. So long as he is physically imprisoned 
in crowds by day, and even by night, his attention 
will flicker and relax. It will not hold fast and 
define clearly where he is the victim of all sorts of 
pother, in a home which needs to be ventilated of 
its welter of drudgery, shrieking children, raucous 
assertions, indigestible food, bad air, and suffocating 
ornaments. Occasionally, perhaps, we enter a 
building which is composed and spacious ; we go to 
a theatre where modern stagecraft has cut away 
distractions, or go to sea, or into a quiet place, and 
we remember how cluttered, how capricious, how 
superfluous, and clamorous is the ordinary urban 
life of our time. We learn to understand why our 
addled minds seize so little with precision, why 
they are caught up and tossed about in a kind of 
tarantella by headlines and catchwords, why so 
often they cannot tell things apart, or discern 
identity in apparent differences.’ ” 


& 


The Three Ways of Christ. 


‘There are, in fact, three relations in which our 
Lord stands to us in the New Testament. There 
is Christ in front of us, who sets before us the 
standard of the new life—in whom we see the 
true meaning of manhood. ‘That is to kindle our 
desire. Then there is Christ for us—our propitia- 
tion or atonement—winning for us, at the price 
of His blood-shedding, freedom from all the guilt 
and bondage of the past, the assurance of free 
forgiveness and the fresh start. Then there is 
Christ in us—our new life by the Spirit, moulding 
us inwardly into His likeness, and conforming us 
to His character. And the three are one. Each is 
unintelligible without the others. The redeeming 
work of Christ lies in all together. We may dwell 
now on one and now on the other, but we can 
never really isolate one from the others without 


2W. Lippmann, Public Opinion, 72. 
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altogether distorting the meaning even of the 
one.’ + 


The Coming Type of Christianity. 


‘I think that many [missionaries] agree with 
me that already a nobler form of Christianity is 
being produced on Asiatic soil than that which 
we have brought thither, and it may well be in 
the providence of God that a new and splendid 
era in Church history is opening up as those re- 
sponsive and religious peoples of the Orient are 
captured by the Gospel of Christ. In spite of the 
failures of Christendom and of our divided Christi- 
anity the whole of Asia reverences the historic 
Jesus, and from her contact with His spirit is at 
once reforming and revivifying her ancient faiths. 
This process is of immense significance, and her 
best spirits even when they do not call themselves 
Christians are frank to confess how much they 
owe to Him, and how much there is in their old 
faiths which will need to die in order that they 
may live again, purified and deepened. That Asia 
is increasingly becoming Christian in its standards 
of thought and conduct is evident to any unbiased 
observer, and one of the most remarkable proofs 
of the authenticity and originality of our faith is 
this—that it is at once reforming and fulfilling 
the ancient faiths of Asia. What it did with the 
religions of Rome and Greece it is already doing 
with the nobler religions of the Orient: and true 
missionaries of Christ are at work upon a task of 
incomparable dignity and splendour.’ ? 


Auto-suggestion and Religion. 


The Rev. H. C. Carter, M.A., preached two 
sermons on Auto-suggestion in Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church, Cambridge, in July and August 
of this year. They have now been published— 
Auto-Suggestion and Religion (Heffer ; 1s.). 

Mr. Carter is chiefly concerned to trace the 
relation of auto-suggestion to religion. He is 
struck by the way in which the things which 
M. Coué says chime in with, and even echo, things 
which occur in New Testament teaching. ‘ For 
instance,’ M. Coué says: ‘ Be sure that you will 
obtain what you want, and you will obtain it, so 
long as it is within reason.’ ‘What Christian,’ 
Mr. Carter asks, ‘can read that without being 
reminded of what Jesus said: ‘“‘ Whatsoever you 
ask in prayer, believe that you have received it ” ? 
And the last phrase in the sentence, “ within 
reason,” if we pursue the thought of Jesus’ teaching, 
recalls what He tells us in word and in His example 
about holding all our requests in subordination 
to the will of God. “ Nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done!” “Thy will be done,” He 

1C. Gore, Belief in Christ, 299. 

* Saunders, Buddhism in the Modeyn World, p. iv. 
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told us to say when we begin to pray. Perhap 
“within reason” is only a Couéism for “ what i 
within the will of God.” For God’s will is the 
‘reason ”’ of the universe.’ 7 

Has Mr. Carter no criticism of auto-suggestio 
then? ‘In the end,’ he says, ‘I believe that 
will be found that its method, in so far as it lay 
hold of and appropriates these truths, is no 
rightly auto-suggestion. If I were to coin som 
more of these ugly hybrid words I should say 1 
would be found that the real name for it was Theo 
suggestion or Christo-suggestion. It is to Godg 
the God who is made known in all the fullness o 
His sympathy and oneness with man in Christ 
the God whose will is all human health and goodness 
that we appeal when we claim with confidence aj 
already ours the good we ane: for body or fo 
mind.’ : 


NEW POETRY. 
Fay Inchfawn. 


Ward, Lock & Co. have published anothej 
volume of Fay Inchfawn’s poems. The Verse-Bool 
of a Homely Woman, and Verses of a House 
Mother are now followed by Homely Verses of 4 
Home-Lover (2s. 6d. net). You see the insistene 
on the ‘home.’ They are not all poems of thf 
home, it is true, but they sing most sweetly an 
truly when they are. And sometimes they ar 
also prayers of the home. 


Comine !’ 


I heard you, Sweet! And I'll prepare, 
So lovingly, your dainty wear. 
Oh, I will dream, and scheme, each day ;, — 
And, planning, put the pence away, 
Thei, too, not only will I make. 

Soft woolly comforts for your sake ; 
But I will fashion, if I can, 

Fine raiment for your inner man. — 

I will not think on evil things, 

Lest I should clip my darling’s wings. 
Pll set my heart to understand 

The great salvation God has planned. 
Yes, every atom of my being, 

All feeling ; tasting ; hearing ; seeing ; 
He shall refine; and garnish, too. 

Vl be God’s woman, through and through. 
‘Lord, take me. And, if this may be, 
Possess na little child through me !’ 


‘MorTuHer, I’m 
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